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It's a case of the school 


Excuse rie peux, but there ¢s an old school tie So no matter where you work after leaving 
between you and Royal typewriters. school, you will meet again and again your old 


familiar schoolmate ... the Roval ‘Typewriter. 
You see, in over 20,000 schools where typing is ii YI 


taught. more Royals are used than any other make. 


And if, like a majority of students, you are ROYAL 


learning on a Royal, you'll be glad to know it is 
the make you are most likely to encounter on 


your first job. 


Because .. . Royal is the leading machine in 


business offices. Why? Simply because the Royal TYPEWRITER 


is easier to operate... and stands up longer 
Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


under hard usage. 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 


burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., ; 
except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Execu- 
tive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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ACHINES are as important to the 
business end of modern warfare as 
they are to actual combat. High on the 
list of defense tools stands the Edi- 
phone, speeding dictation and details, 
saving executive hours. As the demand 
for Ediphones has grown, so has the de- 
mand for Ediphone trained secretaries. 
More jobs for Ediphone secretaries are 
being created every day. But secretaries 
must be thoroughly trained, able to step 
into these jobs zmmediately. 
Do your graduates qualify? The com- 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


plete training course for your school is 
“Ediphone Voice Writing and Inte- 
grated Studies.” Planned and written by 
recognized business school experts, it is 
published by South-Western Publishing 
Co. Write for sample pages and full de- 
tails. Dep’t. J2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 


A. Edison of Canada, ag an 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, | : 
Toronto. 
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Today's 


For these students may learn seven 
different vertical filing systems .. . 
They practice with exact replicas of 
the files that they'll find on the job. 
Before they are ever employed, 
they are completely “broken-in”. 


Not only can you obtain any or all 
vertical practice outfits, but there’s 
a visible record keeping program 
too. Again, the practice equipment 
faithfully duplicates practical office 
problems. 


Little wonder, then, that today’s 
employers so often ask for a certifi- 
cate from the American Institute 
of Filing. They know its graduates 
are trained for the job. 


VARIADEX ALPHABETIC 


STUDENTS ARE 
FILING VETERANS 


@ Particularly the graduates of the 4500 
schools and business colleges that use. . . 
Remington Rand practice equipment. 


American Institute of Filing 


REMINGTON RAN 
BUFFALO 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Address 
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ma SOUNDEX 


SUBJECT 


FILING 


The famous Soundex indexing plan, 


increasingly used by governmental 


agencies and big business, is now a 
part of the Remington. Rand practice 
program. Knowing this intricate, pop- 
ular system is to hold a priority rating 
for a better job. 

For full, obligation-free details of practice 
methods of teaching, clip and mail the 


coupon below. We'll promptly send you 
our new book HELP WANTED. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mies N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing, Dept. JBE 2-42 
Buffalo, New York 
Please send free literature and all the facts on Remington Rand 
Practice Methods of Teaching : 
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City 


State. 
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Ditto’s new liquid and gelatin duplicators serve 
the whole school all day long, in class and out. 
For example: With new legibility, the Ditto ‘‘D-5” 
liquid duplicator makes copies of anything 
typed, written or drawn, without the use of type, 
stencil or ink, at 70-copies-a-minute, in one to 
8 colors at once, on any paper stock. Increase 
your own and everybody else’s effectiveness— 
Speed, ease and modernize teaching. Send the 
coupon now for inspiring new teaching literature! 
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DITT 
| 618 


NC. 
3 Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


! Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


) Send me ‘New Short Cuts for Education” 

) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: : ‘ 

Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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Electramatic ators RAISE WORLD 
TYPING STANDARDS 


FORMER SPEED |RECORD USING INCREASE IN 


WORLD CHAMPIONS ON X MANUAL |ELECTROMATIC| Net wopps 
MACHINE | TYPEWRITER 


MARGARET HAMMA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Winner 1941 World’s Professional Typing Event * 
Winner 1941 Woman’s Professional Typing Event 70 149 7 9 
Winner 1941 World’s Amateur Typing Event 


HELEN M. SAYER, New York 


Winner 1941 Twenty Minute Novice Typewriting * 
Event , 129 
Winner 1941 Thirty Minute Dictating Machine 
Event 


DOROTHY. WHITCOMB 
Danville, Indiana. Central Normal College 


Winner 1941 College Novice Typewriting Event 
Winner 1941 College 120 Word Shorthand Event 


VELMA CRISMON 
Tacoma, Washington. Knapp’s Business College. 
Winner 1941 Open School Typewriting Event 


Winner 1941 Open School Dictating Machine 
Event ' 


CLAUDE SMITH 
Seattle, Washington. University of Washington. 3 2 
Winner 1941 University Amateur Typing Event 


2 fiternational 


*New world record made in 
ELECTROMATIC 1941 Commercial Schools 
All-Electric Typewriter Contest— Chicago, Illinois. 
MAKES CHAMPION All records are based om 


et net (5-stroke) words per 
E¥PISTS minute. 
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WAR MAKES HISTORY 
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ee WAR changes more than’ sorely-needed trained office workers, too. am 
boundaries—it remodels industrial Time is short! The call is urgent. Write 

and business systems as well. To keep war- today for complete information of the short, yea 
time production ahead of strict deadlines, thorough Dictaphone Business Practice i“ 
only efficient methods and skilled workers Course. be; 
1 

can do the job! to | 
Executives have chosen Dictaphone to 8 
help them put through the tremendous vol- eve 
ume of vital paper work that precedes the : 
building of battleships, planes, tanks and guns. wha 
But these men are faced with a serious 2 
shortage of secretaries who have been trained og 
to handle Dictaphone work. There just aren’t io 
enough to go around! Meanwhile, urgently : 
needed war materials lag far behind schedules com 
as orders pile up on office desks. 
When skilled industrial workers were fess 
urgently needed, the schools successfully mm 
adapted their educational plans to meet that cedt 
stan 
important demand. Now, Business is confi- sugs 
dent that the schools can—and will—produce my 
4. 

will 

tion 

aids 

as n 

in r 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION — 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. lh 

and 

The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. “4 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


How Will the War Affect the Schools? 


The great changes in school objectives and structure 
have always taken place during and after great national 
crises. ‘The challenge to our very national life which we 
are now facing is probably the greatest we have faced in 
our American history, and therefore, will probably have 
the greatest influence upon our school system. From 
where we stand in time and space, one person’s judg- 
ment is almost as good as another’s and from this point- 
of-view’, thinking about the future of the schools in gen- 
eral and business education is futile. Yet our dearest 
hopes and aspirations are inescapably bound up in what 
the war does to our institutions. Here is one list of 
judgments which may help you crystallize your own 
thinking: 


1. \Vhatever the outcome of the war and however we 
may dislike it, permanent military service of about two 
years seems inevitable in terms of the obligations to 
which we have committed ourselves and the sureties we 
will demand for future peace. This will mean that all 
or nearly all young men of the ages of 19 to 21 will 
be in military service. The schools will, therefore, have 
to provide for using the time of all up to this level. 
Business will hardly wish to have workers who must 
soon be released for army service. For the brighter and 
even average student this will be no problem. For the 
less intellectual, a new form of school training must be 
provided. Possibly the C.C.C. program offers a cue for 
what this sort of school work might be. 


2. Corollary to this is the likelihood that pre-army 
service school work will be largelv, if not wholly, general 
in nature. The army will be able to provide for the 
maintenance of few job skills, and therefore, specific 
job training prior to army service will be wasteful. 


3. Women will have opportunity for the more speedy 
completion of their professional training. While young 
men are in the army, women will have the opportunity 
to continue in school and thereby complete their pro- 
fessional training two years or more earlier. In the 
totalitarian states this problem is avoided by prohibiting 
women from receiving university training. This pro- 
cedure is and will continue to be quite contrary to our 
Standards. Numerous partial answers to this problem 
suggest themselves:—none of them entirely satisfac- 


tory. 


4. It is to be hoped that the problems of war financing 
will bring about a solution of the Federal aid to educa- 
tion muddle. Now the Federal government limits its 
aids to certain forms of vocational training conceived 
as not being properly handled and, therefore, justified 
I receiving special aid. There is no evidence of the 
uniquity of these phases of education. They are 
Worthy, but many other aspects of education are equally 
and possibly even more worthy. The drain of Federal 
taxation may so dislocate the schemes of local taxation 
that the less able communities may not even be able to 
keep up the pretense of giving adequate schooling as 
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they now do. This may bring to a head the need for 
general Federal aid to schools. It is obvious that the 
elementary schools must be kept open as a basis for the 
maintenance of morale. 


5. It is too much to expect the war adjustments to rid 
us of the straight-jacket of credits and units as a substi- 
tute for real learning. Nevertheless, the credit system 
so universal in America may be supplemented by sys- 
tems of examinations and other measuring devices to 
assure that the credit given really represents learning. 
There are evidences of a trend in this direction develop- 
ing even at present. The need for better production 
standards so necessary in the defeat of our enemies may 
help the growth of this trend. 


6. There will be little change in the form of steno- 
graphic training. The young men who take this work 
will find opportunity for maintenance of skills while in 
the army. The young women will continue to find this 
area the best single entree to a business occupation avail- 
able. Bookkeeping instruction on the pre-army service 
level will probably become definitely prevocational, and 
vocational accountancy and machine bookkeeping in- 
struction reserved for the time when the training can be 
immediately useful on the job. 


7. Instruction in consumer education will be form- 
alized and receive a definite place in the school program. 
The shortages of consumer goods soon to confront us, 
plus decreases in real wages which the war will in- 
evitably bring, will make some form of consumer train- 
ing imperative. Here is an opportunity for teachers to 
be of real service. The high school continues to be the 
best single source for disseminating this information. 
Adult education programs will be helpful, but supple- 
mentary to the high school. The high school is organ- 
ized, has a means of control, and a definiteness which 
other looser educational programs lack. Moreover there 
is a ready transmission of learnings attained into the 
home. Parents are most interested in school work 
which seems to be applicable to their economic and 
social interests. The consumer defense course as an 
integral part of the high school program requires only 
the benediction of the Federal Government and some 
aid in course-of-study making to come into its own. 


8. Teacher shortages in business education have 
already begun to develop. There is every likelihood 
that this situation will become more prevalent. Unless 
an entirely different form of occupational control is 
developed, the inevitable surplus will surely appear as 
an aftermath to the war. Therefore, those who are 
considering entree to this type of occupational service 
should enter the profession during this shortage period. 


Here is a list of eight possible developments in edu- 
cation as specifically applied to business education. We 
shall be interested in having the reactions as to the 
validity of these and other influences of the war upon 
education in general and business education in particular, 
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“WE COULD USE 
TWENTY MORE 
CLERKS FAMILIAR WITH | 

CALCULATING 
MACHINES.” 


made specially 
for school use 


ue 
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“IT'S A GOOD THING | 


THAT THE SCHOOLS 
ARE GIVING MORE 
OF THIS TRAINING” 


Yes, the demand for young men and 
women who understand business ma- 
chine operation is tremendous, and the 
pupils who come out of school with this 
specialized training are at a premium— 
it’s easier for them to get jobs and they 
go ahead faster. 

Schools everywhere are using Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in their class work 
for Monroes are the very machines the 
pupils will find in the offices they go into. 
That’s why we developed the Monroe 
Educator, a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator, made specially for schools 
and sold to schools only at a special 
budget-fitting price. Call the nearest 
Monroe branch or write our Educational 
Department for full information about 
the Educator and the Monroe Office 
Practice Courses. 


LCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G, Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A Warning 


For the past ten years we have been told 
repeatedly that “business education is at 
the crovs-roads.” I have denied this fre- 
quently. When jobs were scarce, em- 
ployers could pick and choose, and they 
did. Only those whose qualifications were 
adequate were employed—except where 
the necessity for low wages forced em- 
ployer: to be satisfied with mediocrity. 

Of course, there were some trainers of 
ofice workers who slumped in their ef- 
forts (0 maintain standards on the ground 
that since but few jobs were available, 
why bother about the quality of training 
given or the character of people who re- 
ceived it. But most commercial teachers 
worke: a little harder to maintain stand- 
ards and to modernize their programs to 
bring tiem into line with current demands 
(however slight) for clerical assistants. 

If we ever have been at the “cross- 
roads, we are there right now. Jobs are 
plentifiil. Standards of employment and 
of production are being let down in almost 
every office. In some branches of civil 
service there are no standards at all. Com- 
petency no longer is a criterion for judg- 
ing one’s employability. Almost anyone 
who can type a letter from copy, however 
slowly and clumsily, will be taken on by 
government officials who are desperately 
in need of clerical assistants. A job may 
require but one qualified clerk, but if one 
such is not available, a half dozen par- 
tially qualified ones will be employed for 
it, This situation is fraught with danger 
to business education. More teachers will 
let the bars down at such a time than will 
do so in times when jobs are scarce. 

This topic is worthy of more serious 


consideration than I can give it here. All 


I can do is to call attention to it and urge 
all business educators to remember these 
things: (1) There is a reconstruction pe- 
riod just ahead, and only the fittest will be 
able to hold their own in that period; 
(2) responsibility for what happens to 
misguided youth who choose jobs un- 
wisely and prepare for them inadequately 
now will rest heavily on the shoulders of 
business teachers in the years following 
World War II; (3) if standards are low- 
ered, current improvements in our train- 
ing programs will be wiped out; and (4) 
it will require a long, hard struggle to re- 
gain them when the need for them is 
greatest. 

All this adds up to one thing: The Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests are more im- 
portant this year than they have been at 
any time since this Service was organized. 
Don’t deprive your students of a chance to 
teach a reasonably high degree of occu- 
pational competency and to demonstrate 
their rightful claim to preferment when 
the slump comes, by passing up the oppor- 
tunity to make your school a test center 
or to take advantage of a nearby one. For 
the emergency almost anyone can get a 
clerical job, but for the long pull National 
Clerical Ability Test Proficiency Certifi- 
cate holders will have a very decided ad- 
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and a Plea 


vantage over those who have no tangible 
evidence of their proficiency. 

The National Business Education News 
for January, 1942, contains two articles 
that all teachers of vocational business 
subjects should read—one by W. H. Han- 
sen, Chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee of the National Office Management 
Association, on “Plans for Coordination 


Does It 


Does the bare fact that in a certain 
study of “158 office employees” it is 
found that 25 per cent of their time 
is spent on bookkeeping duties indicate 
that “every prospective office employee 
should have instructions in at least the 
fundamentals of bookkeeping in order to 
meet job conditions?” Does it follow 
that because 16 per cent of the time of 
these office workers is spent on typewrit- 
ing duties, “typewriting is rightfully one 
of the basic subjects in all commercial 
courses?” Before arriving at correct an- 
swers to these questions one would need 
to know on what basis the 158 office em- 
ployees were selected, just what is meant 
by “bookkeeping,” whether or not the 
kind of recording done by these people is 
really bookkeeping of such a nature as to 
require a knowledge of accounting prin- 
ciples, whether or not the offices in which 
these peonle are employed are large of- 
fices or small offices, or both. In fact, 
there are a number of things that one 
would need to know about these statis- 


of Education and Business” ; and the other 
by Professor S. J. Turille of the State 
‘Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, on 
“Meeting the Requirements of Business 
with the National Clerical Ability Tests.”* 

On behalf of the National Council for 
Business Education and the National Of- 
fice Management Association, joint spon- 
sors of this national test service, I urge 
all who train clerical workers to consider 
carefully the benefits of this service which 
they can make available to their vocational 
students. 

The dates for the 1942 tests are April 
30-May 2, inclusive. In some cases ar- 
rangements can be made for using slightly 
different dates. For full information re- 
garding this test service, write for Bulle- 
tin No. 2, which tells all about it, and for 
a copy of the Annual Report of the 1941 
program. Address Joint Committee on 
Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


*Copies can be had y addressing N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


Follow? 


tics before he could accept the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. (Business Edu- 
cation Digest, October, 1941, from THE 
JourRNAL oF BustNess EpucaATION.) 

It is noteworthy that of these 158 of- 
fice employees, only 4.44 per cent of the 
time is spent on transcription and only 
3.6 per cent of the time in taking dic- 
tation. While this seems to represent a 
normal situation, still one would need to 
know more about the 158 employees, the 
businesses with which they were connect- 
ed, and the actual jobs for which they 
were employed before he could attach 
any significance to these small percentages 
of stenographic work. 

One thing that does attract attention 
is the fact that almost as much time is 
spent “taking dictation” as is spent on 
“transcription.” How can this be? I 


‘have known mighty few stenographers 


who could take dictation for an hour 
and get the transcripts out say in an 
hour and a half. There seems to be 
something askew here. 


Surprising? 


Under the title, “What Beginning 
Teachers Teach,” one of the members of 
the class of 1939 of a state teachers’ col- 
lege tells what members. of his class 
taught during the first year of their 
teaching expevience.* 

Here is the way it works out. Most 
graduates of commercial teacher-training 
programs go immediately into small high 
schools. Small high schools teach book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, and junior 
business ‘training (general business, ele- 
mentary business training, or introduction 
to business). Most calls that come to 
state teachers’ colleges come from small 
high schools. State teachers’ colleges train 
teachers to teach typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping because small high 
schools ask for such teachers. In Sep- 
tember each year most of the successful 
graduates of such teachers’ colleges begin 
teaching in small high schools. In June a 
questionnaire is sent to all such teachers 
asking what they have been teaching dur- 
ing the year. The results of this ques- 
tionnaire show that 82 per cent of the 
classes taught by these young teachers are 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 


* Commercial Education, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Bulletin, May 1941. 


junior business training. Surprising, isn’t 
it? But, you say, at least 18 per cent of 
the classes taught are other important 
basic business subjects. If this were so 
it would be encouraging, but we find that 
of the remaining 18 per cent, 14 per cent 
are teaching such classes as study hall, 
English, physical education for girls, citi- 
zenship, geometry, home-making, algebra, 
mechanics, penmanship, and physical edu- 
cation for boys. This leaves 4 per cent 


who are teaching geography (presumably © 


but not surely commercial geography), 


economics, and senior commerce. 


The statistics concerning this class are 
published without comment. Not a word 
to suggest that anything is wrong with 
the small school program. The head of 
the commercial teacher-training depart- 
ment of a large state teachers’ college 
once said that his department “keeps its 
ear to the ground, discovers what the 
demand really is, and then attempts to 
meet it. We do not consider that it is our 
function to modify the nature of the de- 
mand for our product.” I would like to 
hear a round table discussion of this point 
of view by the heads of all the commer- 
cial teacher-training departments in all of 
our state teachers’ colleges. 
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Training Clerks in the Medical Corps 


IVi LAN. instructors employed 

by ‘he Illinois Board for Voca- 
tional | ducation have made a valu- 
able contribution to the training of 
members of the U. S. Army. 

Under the provisions of the Na- 
tional | cfense Training Act of May, 
1940, funds were made available for 
vocational training in army camps. 
C A. Bell, Director of the Illinois 
Board, immediately approached the 
Plans and Training Section of Sixth 
Corps .\rea offering to assist in the 
instruction of soldiers assigned to 
specialists’ schools in the Medical Re- 
placement Training Center at Camp 
Grant, Illinois. After a preliminary 
prograin conference schools were es- 
tablished for the training of clerks, 
bakers and cooks, and auto me- 
chanics. 

Each specialist school had assigned 
to it a commissioned officer as school 
commandant. On the basis of the 
number of specialists to be trained 
it was determined that, in addition 
to army personnel, the bakers and 
cooks school and the clerical school 
would each require five civilian in- 
structors and the auto mechanics 
school would require three. Later it 
was found necessary to increase the 
number by two in each school. One 
of the civilians was designated as 
civilian head in each school to direct 
the efforts of the civilian instructors 
m clos’ cooperation with the school 


officer. 
Civil-Military Cooperation 


A member of the supervisory staff 
of the Illinois board was designated 
#$ Supervisor of civilian instructors. 

is duties consisted of teacher- 
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by Glen |. Myers 


Regional Supervisor of 
Distributive Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


training for the civilian instructors 
and general coordination work be- 
tween the military authorities and 
ihe civilian complement. 

Working in close cooperation with 
the Plans and Training Officer of 
the Medical Replacement Center, 
buildings and equipment were se- 
cured, instructors were hired, and 
cnerations began April 7, 1941. 

The clerical school was organized 
to train 300 clerks every thirteen 
weeks. In addition to seven civilian 
instructors there were three army 
officers on the staff. The officers 
handled the lecture work in the vari- 
ous military forms such as military 
correspondence, personnel records, 
company administration, supply and 
sick and wounded reports. 

All instruction in typewriting was 
handled by civilian instructors. The 
civilians received ‘‘on the job” train- 
ing in the various military forms in 
order to enable them to closely co- 
ordinate the typing instruction with 
that ef the lecture room. 

Classes were in session seven hours 
per day, five days per week. One 
buildirg was equipped with 150 
typewriters There were two lec- 
ture halls. Classrooms accommodate 


At the Top of the Page Is Pictured the 
Clerical Training Class at Camp Grant, 
Illinois. Senior Civilian Instructor 
Charles P. Woodbury Is at the Left. 


thirty to forty students in typing and 
up to seventy-five in lectures. Stu- 
dents alternated from lecture hall to 
typing class, the schedule being ar- 
ranged so that in one week a man 
spent four hours per day at the type- 
writer and three hours in the lec- 
ture hall while the next week he 
would spend three hours at the me- 
chine and four hours at lecture. 


Selection of Enrollees 

The en:ollees of the clerical school 
were carefully selected. The men 
who were interested in clerical train- 
ing were given the opportunity to 
take a clerical aptitude test and a typ- 
ing test. 

To be assigned to the school men 

must raz.k 1 or 2. Rank was de- 
termined Fy the results of the two 
tests above mentioned, and the pre- 
vious education and experience of the 
applicant in civilian life. To receive 
al cr 2 sank a man must score high 
in aptitude, be able to operate * 
typewriter in excess of 25 gross 
words per iminute, have at least a 
high school education and preferably 
have been engaged in some type of 
cleiical work in civilian life. 
Each company was permitted to 
enroll ten to twelve men who had 
ranked highest in the grading for 
clerical school. 

A study of a typical enrollment of 
300 students revealed that the com- 
posite student had completed 2.4 years 
of college or university training and 
had 1.5 years of clerical experience. 
Although most students had worked 
at various clerical jobs, very few 
had used their knowledge of type- 
writing since leaving high school or 
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college. As a result most students 
upon enrolling in the clerical school 
were very erratic typists although 
they wrote approximately 30 gross 
words per minute. However, after 
two or three weeks of intensive prac- 
tice, with special emphasis upon ac- 
curacy and continuity writing, the 
class as a whole regained most of 
their former skill. Very little at- 
tention was given to formal speed 
building drills or to straight copy 
typing after the first three weeks 
of the course. At the close of the 
course even though the bulk of the 
work presented consisted of specral 
techniques involved in developing 
finished clerks, the average speed 
approximated 55 net words per min- 
ute with a maximum of four errors 
on unfamiliar copy. 

Of these techniques, special atten- 
tion was given to tabulation, stencil 
preparation, carbon copy work, rou- 
tine army correspondence, the prep- 
atatidn of various reports and the 
completion of blank forms and 
records of the Medical Department 
of the Army. 

In the beginning, many problems 
were encountered relative to secur- 
ing personnel; equipment, supplies, 
and other essential items. 


Selecting Personnel for Teaching 


Teachers in the clerical school were 
secured from Illinois high schools. 
They were selected for their teach- 
ing experience, college training, and 
general personality. The staff was 
unusually strong, all of them being 
college graduates of proven teaching 
ability in the typing field. The 
senior civilian instructor, Charles P. 
Woodbury, was a particularly valu- 
able man having supplemented his 
teaching experience with five years 
of National Guard experience as a 
Sergeant Major. This had given 
him an understanding of army pa- 
per work that proved invaluable for 
it enabled him to go into the lecture 
room when necessary and conduct 
classes in paper work with great 
finesse. He also took over the teach- 
er training in imparting to other 
civilian instructors a knowledge of 
army paper work that enabled them 
to coordinate the typing instruction 
with the military forms. 

The military personnel assigned 
to the school consisted of three very 
competent officers, one of whom was 
designated as school officer. Co- 
operation was the key word and at 
no time was there a lack of it. 

Working closely with these officers, 
study guides and teacher’s manuals 
for military correspondence and type- 
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writing for army clerks were devel- 
oped. These guides added much to 
the effectiveness of the instruction. 


Efficient and Rapid Training 


The objective was to turn out as 
efficient a finished product as the 
limited time for training permitted. 
The factors favoring the attainment 
of this objective included a careful 
selection of high type men to be 
trained, good equipment and a staff 
of specialists as instructors, all of 
whom were imbued with zeal for the 
task at hand thereby assuring the 
finest cooperation and the pooling of 
effort to work out the best system of 
training possible. However, good 
equipment and fine instructors can 
not achieve their objectives in a 
training sense without trainees of a 
type that put forth an effort to as- 
similate the training being offered. 
The spirit of the trainees was the 
finest imaginable. All of them were 
selectees and most of them had left 


E Pluribus Unum 


by Jeannette Robidas 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


This design placed fifth in the First 
Open Artyping Contest conducted 
last year for stenographers, typists, 
teachers and the general public. The 
apostrophe is the most frequently 
used character in this outline type de- 
sign; other characters are the period 
and the diagonal. The carriage was 
controlled and the variable spacer 
used to get a close effect. 


Other entries in this contest and in 
the Third Annual International Art 
Typing Contest for student typists will 
appear in later issues of THE JOUR- 
NAL. The contests are conducted by 
Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania. 


good jobs in civilian life. Their 
general attitude was “I am in the 
army and I am going to make the 
best of it. I am in the clerical school 
because I want to be here. I want 
to learn all I can and I will put 
forth every effort to do the job right, 
This country has been good to me 
and I am proud to serve it now.” 
The cases where it was necessary 
to dismiss a trainee because of jn- 


‘difference or poor attitude were rare 


indeed. 

Graduation day was always a 
thrill. We could not help but feel 
a tingle of pride and a surge of emo- 
tion as these men presented them- 
selves to receive their diplomas from 
the hands of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the post. An imporiant step 
in preparing them to serve their 
country had been completed. They 
were now ready to go out as part of 
the great army of clerks necessary 
to the efficient operation of the big- 
gest business in the world today— 
the United States Army. 
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OW much does a one-year course 

in high school shorthand benefit 
those pupils who continue their 
stenographic training in business col- 
leges? ‘Through the splendid cooper- 
ation of the managers and shorthand 
instructors in four Iowa business 
colleges, a partial answer to this 
question was obtained in 1940 by 
means of a comparative study of 
thirty-seven pairs of students— 
matched according to sex, scholastic 
ranking in high school, age, year in 
business college, and personality, as 
rated by high school and business 
college instructors. 

Speci:l care was taken to choose 
pairs of students whose high school 
and business college records were 
complete and available. One of the 
students in each pair had completed 
a one-year course in high school 
shorthand ; the other had had no high 
school shorthand. From the business 
college records was ascertained the 
number of days in school required 
for each student to attain a writing 
speed of 60 words per minute, 80 
words per minute, 100 words per 
minute, and 120 words per minute. 


Average Saving in Days 


A study of Table I will reveal that 
the thirty-seven students who had 
had no high school shorthand at- 
tained a writing speed of 60 words 
per minute in an average of 153.1 
days. Their matched associates who 
had studied shorthand one year in 
high school attained a 60-word dicta- 
tion speed in an average of 53.7 days. 
This indicates an average saving of 
94 days for each student having 
had a one-year course in high school 
shorthand. 


TABLE | 


AVERAGE DAYS* SPENT IN BUSINESS COL- 

LEGE IN ATTAINING DICTATION SPEEDS AND 

AVERAGE DAYS SAVED BY PUPILS HAVING 
ONE-YEAR SHORTHAND COURSES 


Dictation Pupils Pupils Per 
§ Having Having Cent 
inW. No l-yr. Days Days 
P.M. Shorthand Shorthand Saved Saved 

60 153.1 53.7 99.4 64.8 
80 203.3 86.1 117.2 57.7 
100 252.1 138.1 114.0 45.2 
120 298.8 192.5 106.3 36.6 


*The above figures in days include Sundays 
and holidays, and show the total time spent in 
usiness college work. 

A detailed tabulation of individual cases will 
be found in Table IT 
_ Following Table I to higher writ- 
Ing speeds, it was found that the 
Pupils with no high school shorthand 
tequired an average of 50 more days 
to reach the 80-word level, another 

8 days to write 100 words, and 
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A Year of Shorthand Instruction 


Can Be 


U set wl 


by Dick Mount 


Lohrville Consolidated School 
Lohrville, lowa 


46.7 more days to pass the 120-word 
test. On the other hand, the one- 
year pupils attained their 80-word 
speed in an additional 32.4 days, 100 
words in 52 more days, and 120 
words per minute in 54.4 additional 
days. 

Summarizing from Table I: The 
students who had had a one-year 
course in high school shorthand took 
an average of 192.5 days to complete 
a business college course, while simi- 
lar students who had had no high 
school shorthand spent an average of 
298.9 days in completing the course. 
This shows a saving of 106.3 days in 
favor of the students who had had a 
one-year shorthand course. 


**Head Start” for Some Students 


A more detailed study of the busi- 
ness college survey can be made from 


A Beginning Shorthand Class at Work at Lohrville 


day in business college work. In 
terms of weeks, it took one-half of 
this group less than six weeks to 
write 60 words per minute. The 
longest time spent by any of this 
group was 180 days. 


The second column in Table II in- 
dicates that, in one case, a pupil with 
no previous training in shorthand 
attained the 60-word-per-minute 
speed in 75 days. Referring back 
to the first column, twenty-eight of 
the thirty-seven cases reached a 60- 
speed before this time. The median 
of this group was 126 days, or 85 
days more than the similar group 
who had had a year of high school 
shorthand. The slowest “no-short- 
hand” pupil spent 300 days reaching 
60 words per minute, while the slow- 
est “one-year” pupil spent 180 days. 
The inter-quartile range of the one- 


Consolidated School. 


Table II. The tabulation in the first 
column reveals that four of the busi- 
ness college pupils who had had the 
one-year high school course passed 
the 60-word dictation tests and went 
directly into the §80-word classes. 
One student spent only five days in 
the beginning classes, and 50 per 
cent of the class passed the 60-word 
tests on or before their forty-first* 


1The median of the first column range is 41 
days. 


year group was 83.5 (Qs) — 21.5 
(Q,) or 62 days. The inter-quartile 
range of their matched associates was 
197 (Qs) — 90 (Q:) or 107 days. 
This was the saving of the middle 
50 per cent of the group who had 
had a year of high school shorthand 
over the pupils who had had no high 
school shorthand. 

The 80-word column in Table II 
shows the median of the range to be 
60 days for the one-year pupils, and 
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180 days for their matched group. 
The inter-quartile range in the form- 
er group is 90.4 days, and 129 days 
for the latter. One pupil with one 
year of shorthand wrote 80 words 
per minute in 25 days, while two 
pupils with no high school work did 
it in 90 days. The slowest time for 
any of the first group to write 80 
words per minute was 230 days 
while two in the last group spent 360 
days in school before they could at- 
tain this speed. 

An analysis of the 100-word per 
minute column shows the median to 
be 122 and 221.5 days or a difference 
of 99.5 days in favor of the “one- 
year” group. The inter-quartile 
range of the “one-year” group is 88 


of the people, this speed marked the 
completion of their business college 
course, 

Referring again to Table II, it 
can be seen that one pupil with a 
year of high school shorthand at- 
tained a speed of 120 words per 
minute in 77 days, and the slowest 
in the group spent 330 days. The 
fastest pupil in the group who had 
had shorthand, completed the 
course in 174 days, while the slowest 
one spent 420 days accomplishing the 
same writing efficiency. The medians 
here are 175 davs for the “one-year” 
group and 275 days for the ‘“no- 
shorthand” pupils. The median of 
175 days for the “one-vear” pupils 
is just one day more than the best 


ness time over the average pupil who 
has had no high school shorthand. 
In terms of dollars and cents, this 
saving is significant. The minimym 
business college tuition rate of the 
four schools studied is $20 per 
month. Bare living expenses for a 
pupil attending school will j,robably 
average at least $30 per mouth. A 
one-year course in high schow! short- 
hand, then, is worth $212.50 to the 
average pupil who later at ends a 
business college. 

In none of the four colleg.s were 
the experienced shorthand -tudents 
allowed to progress accor ing to 
their shorthand ability alone, but the 
other subjects in their course of 
study had to be completed coi current 


with their shorthand. The ‘ct that 
they progressed more raj lly in 
shorthand than pupils who iiad had 
no high school shorthand w:. prob- 
ably because they had mor study 
time free to apply on other ~:bjeets, 
thus enabling them to complcic their 


TABLE Il 
PUPIL PROGRESS IN BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Days to Write 60 
Words per Minute 


Days to Write 80 
Words per Minute 


Days to Write 100 
Words per Minute 
a 


Days to Write 120 
Words per Minute 


l yr. Shtd. No Shtd. 


Pair No. lyr. Shtd. No Shtd. lyr. Shtd. NoShtd. 1 yr. Shtd. No Shtd. 


1 is: 109 30 139 44 154 77 174 full course in less time tian the 
2 16 85 25 97 38 128 80 178 : ee 
3 5 100 31 123 52 157 101 206 ils: ithout yrevious — training. 
4 40 92 56 146 76 183 111 217 pupils ke zp i Id 8 
5 0 121 30 141 90) 167 129 224 ; ; show the toi days 
6 60 113 60 157 90 191 120 231 The had 
7 38 75 43 90 67 210 123 240) sav. =v having had the © e-vear 
8 23 90 40 150 64 195 143 240) 8 
9 21 120 35 178 69 210 144 240) of high school shorthand wor. 

10 50 150 66 180 80 210 148 40) 

11 33 150 63 180 110 210 150 40) 

12 60 127 100 142 124 218 154 260 9 

13 39 90 63 90 115 210 156 270 PPL 

14 20 173 52 203 136 244 137 270 

15 60 180 90 210 240 100 270 PPPPPPPPPPP PP? 

1 


ao 
vo 
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31 90 242 135 308 165 348 255 385 ; i 
32 130 240) 188 300 252 359 290 391) This department, conducted 2 bon 
33 30 300 60 360 120 380 300 400 . Il Junior College, 
34 30 93 61! 289 210 362 300 401 Louise Green, Bucknell juni 
35 30 90 69 160 240 210 300 420 Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
36 30 90 60 200 120 300 320 42 3 ‘ 
7 180 207 230 360 270 391 330 420 questions from our readers on any debat 
60 180 consult leading authorities in the typing 
1 21.5 ) 40.8 142 0 2 5 
Os 83.5 197 131.2 271 178 313.5 240 381 field to determine the consensus on proper 
Ave 539 25 2.5 298.8 
Ave. 53.7 153.1 86.1 203.3 138.1 252.1 192.5 298.8 agages, 
QUESTIONS 


1. Which is preferred: the date line 
centered under the letterhead or approxi- 
mately flush with the right hand margin? 

2. At the end of how many consecutive 
lines is it permissible to divide words? 

3. Should ‘Honorable’? be used in @ 
salutation? 

4. How should omissions in quoted mat- 
ter be indicated? 

5. May a proper noun be divided? 


time of 174 days made by the oppo- 
site group. The inter-quartile range 
for the “one-year” pupils is 240-145, 
or 95 days; and with the matched 
group it is 381-240, or 141 days. The 
difference in the medians, 100 days, 
is six days less than the average dit- 
ference of 106.3 days found in 
Table I. 


days, while it is 103.25 days in the 
matched column. One pupil in the 
“one-year” group was writing 100 
words per minute in 38 days, but the 
best record of the leader of the op- 
posite group was 128 days. This 128 
days is below the median range of 
the first group. 


Maximum Speed at 120 Words 


The most significant section of 
Table II is the findings shown in 
the 120-word columns. In only eight 
of the 74 cases studied did the pupils 
attain a higher writing speed than 
120 words per minute, so, for most 
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Now turn to page 32 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au: 
thorities. More questions will appear ™ 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Actual Money Saving 


From the above findings, we can 
be safe in assuming that the average 
Iowa pupil who has completed a 
one-year course of high school short- 
hand saves over 15 weeks of busi- 
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19 60 90 120 120 135 270 180 309 
20 64 90 96 180 156 240 180 300 
21 60 165 90 195 170 225 190 300 
22 114 200 143 230 154 270 190 300 
r 23 90 90 150 180 180 240 210 330 
24 115 250 140 285 180 315 210 330 
25 120 90 142 140 172 210 210 360 
; 26 0 125 30 155 120 228 240 3600 
uy 27 0 160 30 180 150 330 240 360 
* 29 90 252 191 299 210 360 240 382 
a 30 140 252 191 287 224 308 240 384 
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Merchandise Manuals Vitalize 
Retailing Courses 


by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute 
Rochester, New York 
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alue of a college program 
siness education depends 
¢ degree upon the extent 
the course materials can 
inated with the specific 
of the job. This fact is 
‘Iv true in the field of re- 


nd this article presents one 
evices which can be used 


ly giving definite 
to a program in retail 


Rochester .\thenaeum 
nanics Institute, retailing 
at the college level in a 


ive three-year course, in 


udents attend classes and 


rk at jobs in department 


written reports, and which we call 
manuals. As has already been 
mentioned, they help the student 
to apply his course material di- 
rectly to his present job, or to the 
job he ultimately hopes to attain. 
Second, it helps the student to. re- 
view thoroughly, or if necessary to 
learn, the technique of writing clear- 
ly and grammatically. Third, it 
teaches him the necessary steps in 
securing material for a business re- 
port, and in presenting properly. 
Finally, and of the utmost im- 
portance, it gives him a_ practical 
project which can be presented to his 
store executives or prospective em- 
ployers as a concrete illustration of 


A “Cooperative” Student Suggests Some Changes in the Floor Plan 
of This Interested Buyer’s Department. 


Stores during alternate four week 


periods 


We have found individ- 


walized student projects to be es- 
pecially useful in bridging the gap 
between classes and the job itself. 
Also, they help to answer for the 
students the question : “Specifically 
how do these subjects help me on 
my own particular job?” 

_ There are a number of objectives 
m having students prepare these 
Projects, which take the form of 
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the work he has done and is quali- 
ied to do. 


Preparation of Merchandise 
Manuals 


The actual organization of these 
student projects has over a period of 
vears been a constantly developing 
process. As now in operation, the 
work is handled through a sequence 
of two separate courses, taught by 


means of class discussion aad in- 
dividual conferences, both under the 
supervision of the same instructor. 

In our students’ second, or junior 
year, they prepare a manual on a 
particular merchandise item or de- 
partment, such as jewelry, sports- 
wear, or men’s. shirts. this 
project, which is in effect a manual 
of merchandise information, they are 
expected to write from the viewpoint 
of a department store buyer or irain- 
ing director, and to include the in- 
formation which a new person com- 
ing into the selected department 
would need to know in order to 
have a basic knowledge of that mer- 
chandise. 

In the preparation of this manual 
the point is stressed that regardless 
of how well acquainted the student 
may be with the merchandise about 
which he is writing, the needs of a 
person entirely unfamiliar with the 
goods must be considered. Hence 
all technical terminology must be de- 
fined, and all basic information must 
be included. 

Ordinarily these manuals include 
information -on the historical back- 
ground of the use and development 
of the merchandise being considered, 
a description of the kinds and qual- 
ities of materials of which it is made, 
the processes of manufacture, the 
size ranges (if any) and methods of 
determining sizes, the selling points 
and answers to customers’ most com- 
mon questions, and methods of dis- 
playing the merchandise to the best 
advantage. There may, of course, be 
a number of other topics covered, 
depending upon the nature of the 
goods being considered, and the de- 
gree of specialization being attempt- 
ed. 

In addition to text material, which 
may include size and color charts, 
outlines, and glossaries of terms, 
these manuals usually contain a num- 
ber of illustrations. These may be 
sketches by those of our students 
who have artistic ability or appro- 
priate pictures clipped from maga- 
zines. These illustrations can be 
used to show samples of the mer- 
chandise being described, and also 
to picture suitable displays of it. 

A feature of this project in the 
case of a majority of the students 
is that the information for it can to 


a large measure be obtained directly. 


in connection with their store work, 
since most of them write about the 
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merchandise they are selling. In this 
way, the preparation of the manual 
helps them directly to improve on the 
job. 

These manuals must be typed and 
bound. They are submitted in dupli- 
cate, and after being corrected, the 
original copy is returned to the stu- 
dent, and the carbon copy retained 
in the department for future refer- 
ence. As a general average, these 
manuals run between 25 and 50 
pages, including illustrations. 


Specific Assignments Integrate 
Course Work 


As for the procedure of the course 
itself, the class meets one hour per 
week throughout the year. After a 
description of the purpose and gen- 
eral plan of the course, the students 
are taught through lecture and dis- 
cussion the proper techniques of pre- 
paring outlines, locating sources of 
materials, securing the necessary in- 
formation, preparing a bibliography, 
and putting the manual into the 
proper form. Insofar as_ possible, 
specific assignments are given each 
week in order to give the class prob- 
lems in common to discuss, and to 
spur on those students who would 
otherwise put off doing the entire 
project until the last minute. 

Each week during a greater part 
of the school year, the members of 
the class also have an individual con- 
ference with the course instructor. 
These are scheduled in advance, and 
normally take between 15 and 30 
minutes. At each conference the 
student is encouraged to present any 
problems which have come up in 
his work on his manual during the 
preceding week. In addition, the in- 
structor goes over the actual written 
material which lias been completed 
during the week, makes criticisms of 
the form and content, and points out 
how the necessary corrections and 
changes can be made. This corrected 
material is reviewed at the next con- 
ference along with the new work 
done during the week. In this way, 
if the student keeps up to date in his 
assignments, all his work will have 
been carefully checked by the time 
the completed manual is finally sub- 
mitted for a grade. 


Seniors Prepare Executive Manuals 


As their project in the third, 
or senior year at the Institute, our 
students prepare a manual on the 
executive level—not for salespeople, 
as was the case in the junior year, 
but for buyers and other department 
managers, or for small store owners. 
In their choice of a topic for this 
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manual, our seniors are given a wide 
latitude. The essential requirement 
is that the manual topic have a di- 
rect application to the student’s job 
interest. Since the students have been 
told about the senior manual at the 
beginning of their junior year, they 
are often able to coordinate the two 
manuals by writing about the same 
merchandise, but from different view- 
points. 

In selecting their topics the stu- 
dents have been encouraged to con- 
sult with their immediate superiors 
and other executives in the stores in 
which they are employed. Whenever 
it is at all practicable, every effort 
is made to have the manual written 
on a topic these executives consider 
to be important. Our students also 


“The value of merchandise and 
management manuals can be 
great or small, depending direct- 
ly on how much work the students 
wish to put into them. However, 
they have come to be regarded 
not so much as tasks which must 
be done because they are require- 
ments for the completion of the 
course, but rather as opportuni- 
ties to demonstrate professional 
ability.” 


- consult with the member of our fac- 


ulty who makes the contacts with 
the stores in regard to student em- 
ployment, and who as a consequence 
is in a position to know what the 
probable job prospects are for the 
individuals concerned. 

In general, the most frequently 
used topics have been on manage- 
ment subjects. Some of these have 
been on the operation of small shops 
which a number of our graduates 
have later set up. In these man- 
uals, a model stock is planned, ex- 
penses are anticipated and budgeted, 
and the various other problems of 
organizing such a shop are consid- 
ered. Other management topics in- 
clude studies of particular depart- 
ments in individual stores, in which 
suggested changes are made regard- 
ing price lines, floor plans, or stock 
control, for example. A large num- 
ber of our graduates have been made 
buyers or assistant buyers of the de- 
partments about which they have 
written manuals. Many of these 
promotions have been due at least 
in part to the interest these manuals 
have created, and the ability they 
have indicated. 

In addition to topics on store and 
departmental management, manuals 


on research subjects are highly ae. 
ceptable, provided of course that 
they have a direct application to the 
students’ job interests. Being ae- 
quainted with our manual require. 
ments, some stores have suggested to 
students even before the time came 
for topics to be selected, that for 
their manual they work on some par- 
ticular problem of interest to the 
store management. Naturally we are 
pleased to have the stores ma'<e such 
suggestions, and feel it to be « com- 
pliment to the practical value of our 
student projects. 

Among the projects underta‘en un- 
der these circumstances have been 
several executive training manuals, 
end an operating and floor p in for 
the receiving department in © large 
department store. Several job analy- 
ses have been done in this way also, 

In the actual conduct of the course, 
the same procedure is followe’! as in 
the junior year in regard to class 
meetings .and individual confe-ences. 
In the one hour of class each week, 
the techniques of manual writing are 
briefly reviewed, and problems of 
common interest to the group are 
discussed. In addition, an acivisory 
committee consisting of the course 
instructor and one or more other 
members of the faculty, to be selected 
by the student, is formed to be of as- 
sistance in the preparation of the 
manual. Each member of this com- 
mittee must approve the topic select- 
ed, and may be called upon for help 
at any time during the year. At the 
end of the year the committee mem- 
bers collectively grade the manual 
on the basis of a reading of it in 
its finished form, and an oral re 
port on it by the student. 


~ How Useful Are Such Manuals? 


Just as is true in other types of 
individual projects, the value of 
these merchandise and management 
manuals can be great or small, de- 
pending directly upon how much 
work the students wish to put into 
them. In our case, however, they 
have come to be regarded not so 
much as tasks which must be done 
because they are requirements for 
the completion of the course, but 
rather as opportunities to demon- 
strate professional ability. By being 
able to secure the interest of store 
executives, and by being able to co- 
ordinate subject matter and practical 
job application through these manu- 
als, we feel that student projects of 
this type can rightfully be considered 
one of the most effective teaching 
devices in the field of retail educa- 
tion. 
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The Improvement of Transcription 


HE problem in dictation and tran- 

scription has been to bring to- 

ther in a teaching situation the ele- 
ments that are essential in making a 
perfect transcript. The outmoded 
practice of training stenographers by 
teaching shorthand theory and dicta- 
tion isolated from actual transcrip- 
tion ar! the related problems of Eng- 
lish, spelling, word division, and 
form, is disappearing from the more 
progressive schools. Modern practice 
deman!s a correlation of all these 
factors, and transcription as we now 
think of it is based on a knowledge of 
and sill in the use of at least seven 
major elements—shorthand, type- 
writiny, English, punctuation, spell- 
ing, vord division, and vocabulary 
buildi: 


Mastery of Words Is Basic 


The thorough mastery of words is 
essential in vocabulary building in 
transc iption. A word is mastered in 
transcription when the student can 
write ‘he word in shorthand, read his 
outline, type the word from the short- 
hand character, spell the word cor- 
rectly, and divide it when a division 
is necessary at the end of a typewrit- 
ten line. For many years only the 
writing and reading of shorthand 
outlines have been emphasized. This 
limited training has not achieved the 
objective of a course in transcrip- 
tion, which is to produce an accept- 
able transcript at the first writing at 
vocational speed. To achieve this ob- 
jective, the student must master 
words; he must build a vocabulary 
that he can record in shorthand, that 
he can read back, that he can spell, 
and that he can type from shorthand 
outlines in acceptable form with 
proper English usage. 

Some curricula in business educa- 
tion still offer Business English and 
spelling as separate subjects, and 
show little or no correlation between 
these subjects and the shorthand 
classes. The need for the content of 
these courses still exists, but teachers 
have come to believe that the best 
way to teach them is through the use 
of correlated units whereby the stu- 


dent is taught these subjects along 


with their practical application. 
Kinne? found, through research, 
the degree of relationship that exists 
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between the knowledge of English es- 
sentials and the students’ ability to 
use that knowledge in transcribing 
shorthand. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between students’ scores made 
on a standardized test of the knowl- 
edge of English essentials and the 
scores made in applying that knowl- 
edge in transcribing was .216. This 
low coefficient of correlation indicates 
that students’ knowledge of English 
essentials as measured by the stand- 
ardized test used in this study has 
apparently little relation to their abil- 
ity to make application of that knowl- 
edge in transcribing shorthand. It is 
interesting to note that in the stand- 
ardized English test, the group ex- 
ceeded the normal attainment in the 
knowledge of English essentials. 


Special Skill in Punctuation 
Needed 


The transcription student has an 
added incentive for learning English 
and punctuation because his ability 


Typing Skill 
Should Not Be 
Sacrificed 
In Learning 


Transcription. 


to use proper English and punctua- 
tion is indispensable in getting and 
holding a job. The study of English 
in a transcription course is facilitated 
by the presentation of rules in simple, 
nontechnical terms. It is highly de- 
sirable that the application of these 
rules be made in material that is to 
be transcribed. In the early stages of 
transcription training, the student 
should not be required to use the ap- 


plication of an English rule until that 
rule has been introduced and exam- 
ples have been given. 

Inability to use one of the elements 
of transcription may be an outstand- 
ing contributing factor to slow tran- 
scription, and certainly to poor tran- 
scription. Our problem always is to 
raise the low factors and at the same 
time to improve, or certainly not re- 
tard, the strong factors. This is im- 
portant and can be made clear by this 
illustration: A class is fairly efficient 
in typewriting ; it begins to transcribe 
and loses typewriting skill. They have 
lost one skill, rather than protected 
it while improving another. If a per- 
son tvnes fifty words a minute, as a 
matter of illustration, we know that 
he can read printed copy at the rate 
of fifty words a minute; he may not 
be able to read his shorthand notes at 
fifty words a minute, and in that 
event, the reading of shorthand 
would be one of the retarding ele- 
ments in transcribing. If he can 
write fifty words a minute on the 
typewriter, and if he can read his 
shorthand notes at the rate of fifty 
words or more, but he cannot de- 
termine his punctuation, capitaliza- 


tion, choice of words, correct spell- 
ing, or word division, they become 
his retarding elements. Or, he may 
be able to write fifty words on the 
typewriter, read his shorthand notes 
ranidly, determine his capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, and choice of 
words, but the shorthand outline has 
not yet become the stimulus for his 
finger movements, then that factor is 
the retarding element. The weak 
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factors should be improved, but not 
at the sacrifice of other skills. 


Transcribing from Notes an 
Added Problem 


When transcription at the machine 
is introduced, the shorthand charac- 
ter furnishes the stimulus for typing 
the word. This is a new experience. 
When the student sees the phrase “I 
will be here” in printed copy, he ex- 
periences no difficulty in typing the 
words, because, through training, the 
print has become the stimulus. There 
must also be a training period. for the 
student to type when shorthand is the 
stimulus. The time element to de- 
velop this ability will vary for differ- 
ent students as it did when they 
learned typewriting. 

Too many times in teaching tran- 
scription, we use materials that are 
not systematically organized to meet 
the problems necessary for the train- 
ing of a stenographer. As a rule, ma- 
terial is too complicated for begin- 
ning transcription as it introduces too 
many new elements at one time, and 
the elements that are causing diff- 
culty cannot be easily segregated ; 
then again, some of the important 
elements for the development of the 
skill may be omitted in the material. 
In learning to transcribe, the pro- 
cedure should be to start with simple 
material and progress to the difficult, 
or work from the easy to the com- 
plex. The first transcript should be 
made from shorthand plate notes and 
consist of material that the learner 
has no difficulty in writing from print 
because this is the first time that he 
has attempted to type when the short- 
hand outline furnishes the stimulus 
for finger movements. He must im- 
prove this skill, which at present is 
the retarding element, without detri- 
ment to his skill in operating the 
typewriter. 


Plate Material a Good Beginning 


The best way to develop speed and 
accuracy in transcribing is to give 
timed tests from shorthand plate ma- 
terial that has the strokes counted at 
the end of the typewritten lines. This 
time-testing procedure has been used 
for many years in developing speed 
and accuracy in typewriting from 
printed copy. It is just as advan- 
tageous in developing speed and ac- 
curacy in transcribing, but until re- 
cently shorthand material with typing 
strokes counted for timing has not 
been available for student use. The 
transcribing rate will more closely 
approach the typing rate when we put 
the emphasis on speed and accuracy 
in transcribing that we have put on 
speed and accuracy in typing from 
printed copy. g 


An effective teaching procedure in 
transcription includes daily shorthand 
drill on new vocabulary and phrases, 
spelling, word division, English and 
punctuation rules, and shorthand dic- 
tation that incorporates the major 
elements of transcription and _ pro- 
vides review of the content given in 
previous assignments. The transcrip- 
tion period includes daily typewriting 
practice from printed copy, from 
shorthand plate notes, and from stu- 


dent’s own notes. The teacher shoul 
emphasize the goal of equalizing 
these three scores, and should stres 
the importance of applying the prin. 
ciples of word division, English, 
punctuation, and spelling ‘hat haye 
been presented the dictation 
period. 

All of the elements that «re essen. 
tial to the building of trai scription 
skill should be included in ‘he daily 
work of the student. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 


April 30 — 


May 2, 1942 


Keep Your Standards Up and Rising 


Your students should take these tests. They can if they wish it. Write tc the Joint 


Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, for fr.» Bulletin 


No. 2 which tells what the tests are and how you can make them availab > to you 


students, Don’t delay. It takes time to ma 
will do. 


ke the necessary arrangements, A _ >stal card 


ONE GIRL 
'S ALL READY. 
THE OTHER ONE 
HAS ALREADY 
GONE. 
(ALSO... THERE 1S NO 
UCH WORDAS ‘ALRIGHT, 


NOT “DARK 
ARE THINGS; AND COMPLECTED, ” 
SMALL OROP OF INK, BUT DARK 
FALLING LIKE DEW 
UPON A THOUGHT, COMPLEXIONED 
PRODUCES THAT WHICH COMPLECTED 
MAKES THOUSANDS, MEANS 
PERHAPS MILLIONS, INTERWOVEN. 
meal Woodbury College, Los Angeles 


‘CHILDREN ARE 
EARE 


— NOT 
“RAISED” 


A PERSON [IS 


This popular series of cartoons is printed 
Los Angeles, California. They have been p 
College art student, in collaboration with 
Woodbury College journalism department, 
common English errors. 


with the permission of Woodbury College, 
repared by Domingo Pena, former \Woodbury 
Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the 
and have as their purpose the correction .of 
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Non-Commercial Students Need 
Business Education 


by Loring M. Thompson 


Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


T is the responsibility of public 

schools to give students training 
that wi!l enable them to cope with in- 
dividu:! and national problems. To 
this en:! there is a current trend for 
college, universities, and high schools 
to reco“nize a community of interest 
in the solution of problems which 
have si nificance in the promotion of 
public welfare. Whereas higher edu- 
cation ‘ormerly concerned itself only 
with the classical professions, it now 
recogrzes the value of academic 
prepar.tion for engineering and, to a 
limited extent, business. The pattern 
of secondary education, however, is 
still m around the collegiate re- 
quiren:ents originally established for 
the exceptional student who would 
enter one of the scholarly profes- 
sions. 

Tra:e schools and commercial high 
schooi- are a recognition on the part 
of educators that revisions are neces- 
sary in the traditional program of 
langu.xes and academic sciences. 
Howe er, these movements swing to 
the other extreme of providing a spe- 
cialize| training which is attractive 
toon!y a portion of the students. The 
more ‘esirable middle ground would 
seem !0 be a general education which 
retains the valuable elements of the 
classics and at the same time helps 
the stiident to understand machinery 
and business, two very important ele- 
ments in everyone’s life today. 

Students from non-commercial as 
well as commercial high schools enter 
business careers directly upon gradu- 
ation. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that the former group are often 
handicapped in their work by a lack 
of useful business education. More- 
over, those who concentrate on tech- 
nical subjects in both high school and 
college are never oriented in business 
fundamentals which affect both their 
employment and consumer activities. 
Even a research engineer is a busi- 
nessman when he spends his income 
and all citizens take part in the selec- 
tion of those who regulate the eco- 
nomic affairs of the country. 

_ Increasingly, the fate of our exist- 
ing social structure depends upon our 
ability to operate an industrial de- 
mocracy. Under a powerful external 
stimulus, we are attaining a produc- 
tive capacity and public debt of un- 
precedented levels, and the accom- 
panying effects of the economic ad- 
Justments will be felt throughout our 
entire social organization. 

_The public high school is in a posi- 
tion to lay a groundwork that will 
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assist the nation to adjust its eco- 
nomic structure to the fluctuating 
demands of war and peace. The 
teaching of business principles should 
not be restricted to the commercial 


_curriculum of public high schools. 


These principles are an essential in- 
gredient in the general education of 
American citizens. 


Present Status of Business 
Education 


In accordance with the conclusion 
that business economics belong in 
every curricula, the author conducted 
a survey to determine the extent to 
which the real and ideal coincide, 
and what might be done to foster 
more widespread teaching of the sub- 
ject. Questionnaires were sent to all 
high schools and junior high schools 
in Massachusetts, and a few in sur- 
rounding states." 

The wholehearted cooperation of 
many educators provided information 


-concerning the business topics now 


offered non-commercial students, the 
time devoted to each topic, the 
method of presentation, and the text- 
book used. Opinions were also com- 


1 Questionnaire survey of “Commercial Train- 
ing in Non-Commercial High Schools’ con- 
ducted by the author under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Business Research. Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


piled as to the topics which should be 
included in a general treatment of 
business fundamentals, the depart- 
ment which should offer the material, 
and the type of student for whom it 
should be prepared. Of the 253 ques- 
tionnaires sent to high schools, re- 
plies were received from 116 (46 
per cent), giving a sample of suf- 
ficient size to justify the conclusions 
presented in this article. 


Nature of Material Offered 


As shown in Chart I, the majority 
of high schools require very few 
business topics of students not en- 
rolled in the commercial curriculm. 
Elective courses touching upon this 
field include social problems and 
economics offered by social science 
departments, and commercial depart- 
ment courses in business training, 
law, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
Several schools offer elective courses 
in salesmanship. Approximately one 
third of the replies indicate that case 
studies are used for classroom pres- 
entation, but the use of mathematical 
examples to illustrate the principles 
of management, taxation, or wage 
payment is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, Although a number of schools 
reported cooperative work as a 
method of presentation, this term 
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Business Courses OFFERED NoN-COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


Evective Courses 
Required Courses 


Key 


CURRICULA Economics 
Genera Academic 
CoLLece PREPARATORY 
Practica Arts 


Genera ACADEMIC 
CoLLece PREPARATORY 
Practica. Arts 


Socia PRoBLems TYPEWRITING 


BookkEePinc Business TRAINING 


20 40 20 40 
NUMBER OF DESIGNATIONS 
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was evidently interpreted to mean 
students and/or teachers working to- 
gether, rather than part-time employ- 
ment with cooperating business or- 
ganizations. 

Although the majority of junior 
high schools do not even consider 
business principles as one of their 
subjects, an exceptional few require 
that all eighth grade students take an 
introductory general business train- 
ing course. However, the response 
from the junior high _ schools 
amounted to only 55 out of 204 or 
27 per cent, and the greater part of 
these replies were negative, indicat- 
ing that the five schools requiring this 
subject are far in advance of the 
majority. 


The Actual vs. the Desirable 


The questionnaire results show a 
wide variance between topics now 
offered and those a text should con- 
tain. While the present emphasis is 
on economic theory, business law, so- 
cial problems, and accounting, the 
answers indicate recognition of a 
need for training in business eti- 
quette, taxation, organization, and 
marketing. Referring to Chart II, it 
is evident that the present emphasis 
on a few topics and rejection of 
others is not justified by the collec- 
tive opinion of high school teachers. 
In other words, a few topics in the 
field of business principles are now 
being taught to the exclusion of 
others which have equal or greater 
importance. 


Need for Practical Aspects 


The shift of emphasis between the 
actual and the desirable favors prac- 
tical aspects rather than the theo- 
retical. Knowledge of business eti- 
quette may be applied in any occupa- 
tion and in social activities as well. 
Taxation and business organization 
are important phases of current poli- 
tical discussion. The principles un- 
derlying wages, promotion, etc., are 
basic to collective bargaining agree- 
ments, as well as an _ individual’s 
progress on his own job. Marketing 
and business services have employed 
an increasing percentage of our 
population during the last two dec- 
ades, and these activities are also im- 
portant to each individual as a pur- 
chasing consumer. 


Diversity Among Textbooks 


Predominately popular textbooks 
are found in business law, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and salesmanship, 
while a great variety are used in busi- 
ness training, social problems, and 
economics. Although there are many 
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comprehensive textbooks on the mar- 
ket which touch upon most of the 
topics this article suggests, none of 
these books is widely adopted, in- 
dicating that each person considering 
the problem has a different approach 
in mind. Moreover, in the absence of 
strong influence such as that exerted 
by colleges on the teaching of classi- 
cal subjects, business topics have re- 
ceived minor consideration, and cur- 
ricula do not contain courses which 
could use such a comprehensive book 
as the sole text. 


Statements by Those in the Field 


Perhaps of greater value than the 
numerical data are the enthusiastic 


ence of 25 years as head of Depart. 
ment of Commerce, I believe that col- 
lege trained boys given courses jn 
English, Mathematics, Latin or Ger. 
man or French, Science and History 
and an intensive elective in Bookkeep- 
ing and Economics make out better 
in the business world than boys 
trained in classical courses only or in 
commercial courses only.” — Daniel 
Foley; English High, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Ours is a small school (155 pupils 
in grades 9-12) but I feel that such a 
course is good primarily because it 
acquaints pupils, most of whom do 
not continue their education beyond 
the high school, with facts met in 
business life every day; and next, it 
can be used as an exploratory course 
for guidance of pupils into com- 
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comments made on many replies. A 
few of these are given below: 


“Tt is my opinion that the function 
of the secondary school is to provide 
a general education for the youth of 
the community. To ibe a useful mem- 
ber of society, a student should go out 
in to the community with a basic 
knowledge of the principles of busi- 
ness. I make the suggestion that busi- 
ness training be incorporated in all 
curricula in the secondary schools.” 
—Frederick G. Ward; Sharon Senior 
High, Sharon, Massachusetts 


“As a result of a survey I made 
many years ago, confirmed by experi- 
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mercial fields.”—Robert S. Andrews; 
Pepperell High, Pepperell, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“T would like to see a text in busi- 
ness principles include a little law, 
geography, ‘business etiquette, organ- 
ization, so that when pupils leave 
school they will have a_ gene 
knowledge of the set-up of business 
and industry, an idea of routine of- 
fice procedure, and the background to 
enter intelligently into such work as 
salesperson, minor office worker, ete. 
Other jobs which require more spe- 
cialized training should be especially 
prepared for.”—Charles G. Taylor; 
Nantucket High School, Nantucket, 
Massachusetts. 
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Recommendations 


Provisions of Practice Problems 


When practical subjects are con- 
sidered in the classroom, applications 
are necessary to establish the theo- 
retical points presented. Teachers 
and textbooks can explain the prin- 
ciples, but practice problems must be 
solved by each student before the 
subject is mastered. The final test 
is not ability to repeat memorized 
rules, but the application of these 
rules to typical cases. This is true 
regardiess of the subject matter, be 
it business management, shop work, 
or artistic design. The time of most 
teachers, however, is already well 
taken by classroom duties. They are 
not in a position to welcome addi- 
tional assignments in the field of 
case-study preparation. Rather, this 
work belongs to specialists in the field 
of educational research. The class- 
room instructor should be able to 
look tc them for a continual supply 
of pertinent applications, so that each 
dass may have fresh examinations 
as well as practice work. Supple- 
mentine these problems, notes and 
incidents taken from current practice 
in industry can assist the instructor 
to keep his lecture material up-to- 
date. Textbooks on fundamentals 
should not require frequent replace- 
ment, but fresh illustrations are stim- 
ulating to both instructors and stu- 
dents. 


Type of Problem Material 


In many cases the presentation of 
business topics as one course may 
not be an immediate possibility, but 
individual problems can be adapted 
in the present curricula. These case 
studies would illustrate the useful- 
ness of fundamental tool subjects— 
English, mathematics, et cetera—in 
solving typical problems, and thus 
stimulate classroom interest as well. 
For purposes of study, business 
activity may be classified under four 
different fields, and problem material 
prepared for each: 


1. Human Relations in Business 


Business etiquette is the most pop- 
ular of all the topics suggested on 
the questionnaire. This popularity 
is undoubtedly motivated by a feeling 
that the schools should place more 
emphasis on etiquette in general. But 
a direct attempt to raise the stand- 
ard of social behavior often becomes 
personal criticism, arouses resent- 
ment, and does more harm than good. 
A less personal approach through the 
medium of business etiquette avoids 
this pitfall and teaches the same 
basic principles. While an instructor 
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can not force pupils to use good Eng- 
lish in their social conversations, he 
can require a knowledge of it in the 
same way that he requires a knowl- 
edge of correct spelling. The ver- 
nacular of the high school student 
differs from that of the business 
world, and an academic study of 
business situations and solutions will 
help to bridge the gulf between the 
two, thus facilitating the student’s 
adjustment to the vocational world. 
Following naturally from a study 
of business etiquette comes a consid- 
eration of effective English in sales 
interviews, business letters, and con- 
ference leadership. Here again we 
find the same essentials—conversa- 
tional guidance, tactfulness, and lead- 


“The public high school is in a 
position to lay a groundwork that 
will assist the nation to adjust its 
economic structure to the fluctu- 
ating demands of war and peace. 
The teaching of business prin- 
ciples should not be restricted to 
the commercial curriculum of 
public high schools. These prin- 
ciples are an essential ingredient 
in the general education of Ameri- 
can citizens.” 


ership—that are needed in all human 
relations, but the business situation is 
the most acceptable illustrative me- 
dium. It is important that the in- 
structor present the principles of 
salesmanship as applicable to any 
situation where one person influences 
another, as well as that of a pro- 
fessional salesman interviewing a 
prospect. The student then has the 
opportunity to practice them when he 
persuades Dad to let him have the 
family car, @r when he applies for 
part-time employment. 

The fudamental rules for human 
relations in business may be pre- 
sented in summary form to be mem- 
orized by the student, but these must 
be accompanied by typical situations 
which challenge the student’s ability. 
A few illustrative problems are sug- 
gested below: : 

You overhear a superior make a seri- 
ous error in quoting performance to a 
customer. What should you say, and 
when? 

Politely dismiss an elderly salesman 
whose product is worthless to you. 

One of your best customers requests 
business information which can not be 
made public. Make a reply that will re- 
tain his good will for your company. 

You happen to come upon information 
which may be criminal evidence. What 
should you say, to whom, and when? 

You are selling automobiles. Your pros- 
pect says, “Our experience with your car 
has been that its gas consumption is 
high.” List. three possible methods of 
handling this objection and give an ex- 
ample of 


You are a washing-machine salesman. 
Mrs. Smith has suggested that Mrs. 


* Jones might be interested in a machine. 


Introduce yourself to Mrs. Jones over the 
telephone. 


2. Mathematics in Business 


Although mathematics is one of 
the oldest subjects in the curriculum, 
the capacity of mathematical prob- 
lems to illustrate business principles 
has not been fully utilized. Data for 
calculations may be presented as sta- 
tistics on population or production 
without increasing the difficulty of 
the solution. Practice work in simple 
arithmetic may be presented as prob- 
lems in wage payment rates or over- 
head costs, thus illustrating prin- 
ciples every purchasing consumer 
should understand. This does not 
mean that the mathematics course 
should place greater emphasis upon 
business than on mathematics, but 
that mathematics as well as business 
can be emphasized by illustrating 
the usefulness of the tool subject, 
mathematics, in dealing with infor- 
mation about topics of current inter- 
est. The student is given not only 
the practice work which he needs in 
order to pass the course, but in do- 
ing this practice work he also be- 
comes familiar with information of 
value in everyday life. 

A few problems to illustrate these 
points are given below: 


1. A company’s total payroll is dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Dept.A Dept.B Dept.C 


Direct $11200 $4700 
Indirect 2800 1700 
2140 2400 


In addition to the cost of actual labor 
payroll, the factory must also meet other 
expenses dependent on the size of the 
labor force. One of these, the workman’s 
compensation expense, totals $7450 for the 
whole factory. What is the percentage of 
compensation expense to the total pay- 
roll?) What is the workman’s compensa- 
tion expense in department B? 

2. A workman receives forty cents an 
hour and works eight hours a day. In 
this time he is expected to produce 1250 
units. When he exceeds this standard 
output, he receives 40 per cent of the 
time saved. What will he earn when he 
produces 1400 units in one day? 

3. The Oxton Company buys nine ma- 
chines. There are three types of machines 
in the lot, and the total cost of the ma- 
chines is $27,000. Three machines, one 
of each type, have been sold for $3,000, 
$4,000, and $5,000 respectively. If the 
sales prices are used as the basis of de- 
termining the cost of each type of ma- 
chine—that is, the same percentage of 
profit is earned on each type—determine: 
(1) the cost of each type of machine, (2) 
the rate of profit. 


3. Useful Business Information 


Upon first consideration it might 
seem that explanation and investiga- 
tion, rather than problem material, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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a RE you playing fair with your 
students? Do you know what 
vocational business standards are re- 
quired of young office workers in 
your community ? Of course many of 
the readers of this article, can an- 
swer “Yes” to these questions; but 
if the answer is negative, it would 
be a smart idea to pick up the tele- 
phone and make some appointments 
for the very near future with some 
of the office managers or personnel 
leaders of representative firms in 
your community to find out what 
they really want their beginning 
workers to do. You may be pleasant- 
ly surprised to find that businessmen 
are most cooperative in giving in- 
formation which will help teachers 
to better train students for initial 
employment. 


Get Your Standards from Business 


Businessmen know what they 
want and they are eager to tell you, 
if you will but ask. Why not throw 
the responsibility where it belongs? 
Let the businessmen set the stand- 
ards, and let us teach to meet them 
and guard against discrepancies in 
speed and accuracy as required in 
school and those required in busi- 
ness offices. 


As a basis for comparisons of the ° 


standards for office workers in vari- 
ous communities a survey of such 
standards was made in Rochester, 
New York, by personally interview- 
ing personnel leaders and executives 
from over twenty leading industries 
and stores. 

It was found that there was a 
slight deviation in standards for 
clerical and secretarial work, but that 
in the main they are about the same. 
A detailed account of the standards 
adopted by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s training department gives a 
fair basis on which to estimate 
standards in general. 


Quality Gets a Bonus 


Eastman operators work on the 
“bonus plan” for transcription work, 
and if but two per cent or less of the 
letters have to be returned to be 
done over, the operator earns a 
“quality bonus.” This seems like 


an excellent plan for rewarding the 
person who does better than average 
work. The transcription speed, read- 
ing from shorthand notes. is 25 words 
per minute. The typewriting rate is 
35 words per minute for beginners, 
40-50 words per minute for advanced, 
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by Ethel Luella Bearss 


West High School 
Rochester, New York 


“Businessmen urge that more 
English be taught, and that more 
drill in the writing of business 
letters and in the use of words be 
given. They say that they are 
willing to wait for skill develop- 
ment if the student shows prom- 
ise and indicates a desirable back- 
ground of good English and gen- 
eral information.” 


or experienced people and 60 words 
per minute plus for exceptional peo- 
ple. 

The transcription rate for voice 
writing is based on cyclometer read- 
ings, and a 55 space line. Beginners 
are expected to do 100 lines per hour ; 
juniors, 131 lines per hour; and 
seniors, 165 lines per hour. 


A Bookkeeping Student Works to At- 
tain the Employable Standard of His 
Community. 


The objectives to strive for in voice 
writing as given by the dictating 
machine companies were: To do 
sixty 15-line letters per day, and 125 
five inch lines per hour without more 
than five errors. The average speed 
of dictation to the machine is 160 
words per minute. The prerequisites 
for studying voice writing should be 
a typing speed of 35 words per min- 
ute, a knowledge of the approved 
styles for business letters, spelling, 
and training in Business English. 

The standards for the key-driven 
calculators are: Ability to do cor- 
rectly in consecutive order 32 prob- 
lems per hour in 3 column addition; 


Vocational Business Standards 


30 problems per hour of 4 column 
addition ; 30 problems per hour in 5 
column addition ; a speed of 42 prob- 
lems per hour in mixed figures, with 
a final speed of 50 problems por hour 
in mixed figures. 


Some Standards Are Intar zible 


Representatives of the bovkkeep- 
ing machine companies said that it 
was hard to give definite figures in 
regard to standards because ‘he sit- 
uations differed so much in various 
industries. The number of postings 
which an operator can mak: varies 
largely on how the posting « >erator 
receives the material to be »osted, 


whether she has to find indi- 


vidual accounts herself, and \hether 
the ledger is stuffed. A fair stand- 
ard seems to be to work for 75-100 
postings per hour with each ccount 
averaging more than one item, and 
1200-1400 postings per day. 

One of the many interesting things 
which were gathered from ‘talking 
with these representative | usiness 
leaders was that they were uniform 
in wanting people to work for them 
who had pleasing personalities and 
they urged that even more training 
be given in school along this line. 

Susinessmen urge that more Eng- 
lish be taught, and that more drill 
in the writing of business letters and 
in the use of words be given. They 
sav that they are willine to wait for 
skill development if the student 
shows promise and indicates a desir- 
able background of good English and 
general information. 

Business leaders also desire that 
much more training be given to stu- 
dents about the technique of job- 
getting. Every teacher is in a sense 
a guidance teacher, and somewhere 
in the training there should be given 
definite information about how to 
meet people, how to make better 
business approaches, how to write 4 
good letter of application, the infor- 
mation that a personal data sheet 
should contain, and what to say 
while having a business interview. 

The public school program should 
be elastic enough to absorl the 
recommendations obtained this 
survey and similar surveys 
throughout the country and thus be 
classed among the pioneers, or lead- 
ers, in adding new courses to meet 
our changing conditions. Standards 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Follow-Up Bookkeeping Workers 
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FOLLOW-UP study was _ re- 

cently made of 108 former stu- 
dents of Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles, who were 
placed on jobs during the school 
year 1939-1940. This study was de- 
signed (1) to find out, in general, 
some ocupational information which 
should be helpful to students enter- 
ing M-«tropolitan, and (2) to deter- 
mine, v¢cifically, the effectiveness of 
the | okkeeping and accounting 
course which is offered as one of the 
basic . ourses of study, and the ad- 
visabi. -y of offering accounting as a 
requir. | elective for those in the sec- 
retari’ major. This study, having 
been ade during the school year 
1939-: preceded the tremendous 
upswi¢ in employment. A similar 
study ade at the present time might 
produ.» different results. 


Follo. -Up Important in Guidance 


An: community school system has 
certai). responsibilities for the occu- 
pation || adjustment of its youth and 
adult; The community must help 
indivi uals to select, prepare for, and 
enter occupations suited to their ca- 
pacitics and desires and in which 
there is a reasonable chance of em- 
ployment at a living wage. — 

A vocational program adopted by 
a school system must rest upon a 


WORK BEING DONE ON THE JOB BY 


by Clifford M. Davis, 


and 
Elisha Kirk, 


Metropolitan School of Business 
Los Angeles, California 


ordinating system under the direc- 
tion of the school’s placement office. 

The co-ordinators, working with 
the placement office, can follow up 
trainees to ascertain their success or 
failure as employees. The results of 
the follow-up can in turn be inter- 
preted into vocational needs of the 
students who are training to enter 
the various business occupations that 
the community offers. 


Training Program at Metropolitan 


School of Business 
was established in 1936 by the Board 
of Education of the City of Los An- 
geles to provide intensive business 
training for high school graduates. 
It is a free public school, operated 
as a graduate department of the 
Metropolitan High School, but serv- 
ing graduates of all Los Angeles high 
schools and adjacent high schools. 
The courses at Metropolitan are 
designed (1) to extend the training 
of those who began their business 
training in the high school and (2) 
to provide training for those who de- 
cide after completing the regular 


fective only if a program of place- 
ment, follow-up, and curriculum de- 
velopment is carried on under the di- 
rection of competent educational ad- 
ministrators. 


Analysis of Study 


The results of a follow-up study 
of 108 Metropolitan trainees re- 
vealed that more students going out 
on jobs should receive basic training 
in bookkeeping and accounting. The 
accompanying chart and analysis of 
the figures give the details of the 
follow-up results. 

1. Of 36 students who had ma- 
jored in accounting or an accounting 
combination such as accounting and 
stenography or accounting and cleri- 
cal, et cetera, three were full time 
bookkeepers; twenty were doing 
bookkeeping together with a combi- 
nation of other duties, such as typ- 
ing, filing, billing, and shorthand; 
nine were doing general clerical 
work; three were doing general cler- 
ical work with some shorthand, and 
one was a full time biller. 

This showed that twenty-three of 
the 36 (63.88 per cent) students 
trained in accounting and accounting 
combinations definitely needed their 
accounting training ; in no case was it 
necessary for the coordinator to give 
these students help on the job. Of 


108 FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES WHO 


WERE FOLLOWED-UP DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1939-1949 


MAJOR DUTIES PERFORMED ON THE JOB 

$ bo bo be <2 2m 

= St So Ss && te as 

MAJOR COURSES < <0 in os On OA az 
3, Clerical General 8.31 9 6 1 2 
4. Office Machines 3.73 4 2 1 1 
5. Clerical Stenography ........... 6.48 7 1 1 3 
7, Machine Bookkeeping ........... 2.77 3 1 1 1 
9, Stenographic-Bookkeeping ...... 3 4 3 5 
100.00 108 | 3 40 2 21 1 1 2 19 15 2 1 

Percentage of totals doing major duties 100% ; 2.77 37.03 1.85 19.44 .925 925 -925 1.85 17.59 13.88 1.85 -925 


*This table should be read as follows: 108 students were followed-up in this study. 


The fifteen whose major study was accounting represented 


13.88% of the total 108 in the entire study. Two of these fifteen actually performed accounting on the job the entire day; four performed clerical- 
general duties and nine performed accounting and clerical duties. 


well-defined program of vocational 
guidance. A vocational guidance 
program to be justified must include 
4 well-organized follow-up. This 
follow-up is best initiated by a co- 
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high school program that they need 
to enter a school to prepare them- 
selves for office and store ocupations. 

It must be pointed out that such a 
program as mentioned above is ef- 


the 12 who were doing general cleri- 
cal work and stenography, seven were 
working toward the accounting de- 
partments in the organizations in 
which they were employed. This 
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would indicate that thirty of the 36 
(83.33 per cent) were either using 
their accounting training or were 
going to use it in the near future. 

2. Of 62 students who had ma- 
jored in stenography or a steno- 
graphic combination such as stenog- 
raphy and accounting or stenography 
and clerical, et cetera, twenty-two 
were doing bookkeeping together 
with a combination of other duties 
such as typing, filing, billing, and 
shorthand; twenty-two were doing 
general clerical work; fifteen were 
doing shorthand and clerical work; 
two were billers, and one was doing 
clerical work and machine bookkeep- 
ing. In no case were there steno- 
graphic-trained students doing ste- 
nography full time, or a major part 
of the day; all work was a combina- 
tion of duties. Of the 22 doing 
bookkeeping and other duties, fifteen 
(68.21 per cent) were doing short- 
hand and clerical duties while seven 
(31.83 per cent) were doing account- 
ing together with other clerical duties. 

Of the 62 students, thirty-nine 
(62.9 per cent) were strictly steno- 
graphic majors, seven (11.3 per 
cent) were stenographic-clerical ma- 
jors and sixteen (25.8 per cent) were 
stenographic-accounting majors. On 
the job, of these 62 students, twenty- 
two (35.6 per cent) were doing 
bookkeeping together with other du- 
ties, while twenty-five (40.3 per 
cent) were not using either book- 
keeping or shorthand but were doin 
general clerical work. Of the 30 
strictly stenographic majors, eighteen 
(46.2 per cent) were doing general 
clerical work, eighteen (46.2 per 
cent) were using shorthand and 
twelve (30.76 per cent) were using 
accounting but had not received 
training at Metropolitan, and it was 
among this group that the coordina- 
tor’s help was most needed. The 
fact that many business houses em- 
ploy accountants to check on their 
books at intervals during the fiscal 
period made it possible for these 
twelve students to hold their jobs; 
however, they would have been more 
efficient workers had they received 
fundamental training in accounting 
at school. 


Conclusions of the Follow-Up 

From the above analysis, three 
things stand out: (1) In the account- 
ing and combination majors, 83.33 
per cent were either using their ac- 
counting or would need it in the near 
future. (2) In the stenographic and 
combination majors, only 25.8 per 
cent were stenographic-accounting 
majors at Metropolitan, but 35.6 per 
cent were definitely using accounting 
on the job. (3) Of the 62 steno- 
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graphic or combination majors, 50 
per cent were using shorthand and 
in addition were required to do a va- 
riety of other clerical duties. (4) 
Of the 108 studied, 41 (37.94 per 
cent) were actually using accounting 
on the job. 

The important conclusion to be 
drawn is that more stenographic stu- 
dents should be trained in account- 


Non-Commercial Students 


ing and that the basic training, when 
possible, should include stenography, 
accounting, and clerical. 

Business men, as a rule, ask that 
their beginning employees be trained 
in more skills than will be necessa 
for them to use on their first job, 
Therefore, combination majors o 
the doors to employment more quick- 
ly than a single major field. 


Need Business Educaticn 


(Continued from page 23) 


are appropriate in this field. Most 
high school students can make im- 
mediate use of information about 
money and money management, 
methods of buying, selling, and ad- 
vertising, and transportation and 
communication services. However, 
problems and information go hand in 
hand. Careful analysis of problems 
indicates the need of more informa- 
tion, and new information uncovers 
additional problems. Realizing this, 
it is possible to avoid the narrow 
standpoint which considers mathe- 
matics, English, or social studies as 
separate subjects, and to teach them 
as techniques which must be inter- 
woven for the greater progress of 
society. In other words, if material 
from different courses is applied to 
the solution of the same practical 


problem, a new unity in the school 
program is achieved. 


4. Reasoning and Judgment in Busi- 
ness 
Calculations and knowledge are 
the raw materials of interpretation 
and decision, and business success is 


evidenced by correct decisions. The 
principles of logic can be illustrated 
by cases dealing with decisions many 
students must make upon gradu- 
ation. A typical case might involve 
the choice between a distant college 
offering a desired course, and a local 
institution presenting fewer financial 
difficulties ; another, the selection be- 
tween a routine job with a high 
standard wage, and one with a pro- 
gressive firm whose initial wage rate 
is low. Both of these problems in- 
clude (a) gathering of information; 
(b) calculations; and (c) a reasoned 
decision to be written in good form 
and submitted as a report. This type 
of comprehensive problem suggests a 
seminar course for seniors which will 
tie in the various subjects previously 
studied and indicate to the student 
that he can use his academic training 
to advantage after graduation. 


Case Studies in Present Curricula 


The final answer to this question 
depends upon the recognition of their 


value by individual schools and 
teachers. Many of the topics could 
be included in existing civics courses, 
Business etiquette and salesmanship 
are applications of English, bu! home 
room periods and househol! arts 
have also been suggested. In prac- 
tice, the design and use of maciiinery 
are seriously affected by overhead 
costs. Should this element be entirely 
foreign to general science or indus- 
trial arts courses that consider ma- 
chinery? Business problems involy- 
ing calculations might be rejecied by 
mathematics instructors because of 
the commercial background, and by 
commercial teachers because of math- 
ematical labor involved. But can 
strict academic divisions between 
subjects be adhered to without limit- 
ing the practical value of both de- 
partments ? 

The preparation of case illustra- 
tions need not be limited to general 
curricula only. Such cases would 
probably be more readily welcomed 
by commercial departments than by 
any other. But many business-train- 
ing courses are designed for the stu- 
dents who are not adapted to other 
types of academic work, so that the 
attitude of other students tends to be 
unfavorable toward any type of com- 
mercial course. However, business- 
economic problems are of primary 
concern in our current national situ- 
ation, and up-to-date case studies will 
challenge the ability of any student. 
Thus they would function to enrich 
the course content of existing com- 
mercial programs, making them more 
attractive to all students. 

The successful teaching of any 
subject depends on the ability and 
interest of the teacher. Without this, 
changes in teaching material, course 
outlines, or curricula are all of little 
value. This article is based on the 
conclusion that business principles 
are fundamental to individual and 
national prosperity. The response 
to the questionnaire on which it re- 
ports substantiates this conclusion. 
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Improving 


Stencilization in 
Office Practice 


S STENCIL duplication really 

worth teaching in office practice? 
Are students ever called on to do 
stencilizing or run duplicating ma- 
chines? If the teaching of stencil du- 
plication is justified, what procedures 
should be used to train operators to 
an eficiency adequate for the job? 
These are questions which teachers 
of office practice have asked, and the 
answers to them should be considered 
in developing a program of training 
for clerical workers. 


Workers Need Duplicating 
Training 

In 1926, fifty-two office managers 
were asked to indicate what duties 
were performed by clerks in their of- 
fices. The offices represented both 
large and small businesses and va- 
rious sections of the country. Sev- 
enty per cent of the fifty-two office 
managers indicated that duplicating 
was done by clerks in their offices.’ 
In 1938, Dora Fogel, a teacher in 
the high school at Garfield, New Jer- 
sey, made a survey of the uses of the 
duplicating machine in her locality 
in connection with a methods course 
in office practice at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She visited 
some thirty-two concerns to deter- 
mine whether duplicators were used, 
and if so, what kind of work was 
produced. She discovered that: (1) 
Small offices, retail stores, and real 
estate offices make use of duplicating 
machines indirectly through advertis- 
ing agencies to which they send cir- 
cular letters, real estate listings, sales 
promotion notices, etc., to be repro- 
duced; (2) Branch offices of large 
concerns obtain duplicated forms 
from home offices; (3) Public and 
semi - public organizations own ma- 
chines and use them extensively. 
This includes churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
hospitals, libraries; (4) Practically 
every department of the city govern- 
ment had one of the machines; (5) 
“Out of the fifteen large factories 
contacted, two had no duplicating 
~machine ; two had a machine but used 
it sparingly because they owned pri- 


Nichols, F. G., “A New Conception of Office 
ee Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 
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vate printing presses; the other 
eleven had machines and used them 
in numerous ways.” 


Duplicating in the Defense 
Program 


In the summer of 1940, Ada 
Fugate, a teacher in Moline (Illinois) 
High School, and Mary McKinney 
of the Southwest High School in St. 
Louis, Missouri, investigated by in- 
terview the use of the duplicating 
machine in the defense program. 
They found that a large number of 
duplicators are used at all times in 
the various departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. Directly quoting 
from their report : “The 
use of the duplicator in 
government work is 
typical of that in any 
office, typed and ruled 
forms, communications 
and instructions mak- 
ing up the bulk of the 
work. Duplicated bul- 
letins and pamphlets 
also constitute an im- 
portant part of the 
work, Vast quantities 
of production are often 
necessary within a 
short space of time. 
Some of the work is of 
such a technical nature 
that specialists are 
needed to do the detail- 
ed drawings that are 
required in certain de- 
partments. 

“In time of war du- 
plicators are carried on 
some of the battleships 
so that no delay will be entailed in 
getting out orders and instructions.” 

The findings in these instances, al- 
though not conclusive, may serve to 
reassure us of the value of training 
clerical workers in stencilizing and 
stencil machine operation. 

What can be done to improve the 
training of workers in stencil dupli- 
cation? Stencil duplication is made 
up of two very different skills—sten- 


“Improvement in stencilizing may be brought about by 
educating the eyes to recognize good work when it 


cilizing (which requires skill in the 
use of the typewriter and stylus) and 
stencil machine operation. It is pos- 
sible to be an expert operator of a 
stencil duplicator and at the same 
time be unable to produce a satis- 
factory stencil. The reverse may also 
e true. In large business houses, it 
is quite common to have the two op- 
erations performed by different 
workers. In small offices, however, 
the same worker may perform both 
tasks. 

Perfection of performance in both 
skills is necessary for perfection of 
result. In stencilizing, performance 
is qualified by materials used. An in- 
dividual may be skilled in working 
with stencils, but use an inferior 
brand of stencil and get unsatisfac- 
tory results. 


Different Types of Stencils 


Manufacturers have devised many 
types of stencils for different dupli- 
cation needs. The choice of a stencil 
best suited to the immediate purpose 
is the first important step in secur- 
ing satisfactory results. The work 
done in stencil duplication will be 
only as good as the stencil with which 
the work is started, and, all other 
things being equal, the better the 
stencil, the better the finished prod- 


| 


is done.” 


uct’ will be. 

If a stencil is to be typed, the type- 
writer which is used will further 
qualify the perfection of result. 
Quite frequently after typewriters 
have been used in the usual school 
situation by a number of different 
people, the type becomes worn and 
the keys uneven in striking force, 
making it impossible for even an ex- 
pert typist to produce good stencil 
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results. Irregular typing results not 


only may be a symptom of poor touch 
on the part of the typist, but may 
also indicate that a repair man is 
needed to make adjustments on the 
machine itself. Electric machines are 
widely used for stencil writing as 
well as for correspondence, and due 
to the electrically controlled impres- 
sion excellent stencils result because 
of the uniform impression made by 
electricity independent of the touch 
of the typist. 

Assuming that a good stencil and 
a well-adjusted typewriter are being 
used, the next item of importance is 
the individual’s skill in typing and 
making corrections. 

The stroking of the typewriter keys 
must be precise, sharp, and even. 
The typing skill used in preparing 
the stencil is slightly different from 
that used in ordinary typing. Some 
students adjust to that difference 
rapidly, others need the repetition 
which is necessary for any skill de- 
velopment. In training for stenciliz- 
ing, it is necessary to provide for the 
typing of a stencil, the immediate 
running off of that stencil, criticism 
of the results, and the stencilizing of 
the same material if the results are 
not satisfactory. In the shorthand 
and typing skills if a mistake is made, 
the remedial practice is done on the 
word or outline in which the error 
was made. In the initial learning 
stages in stencilizing, if a poor result 
is achieved the same copy should be 
retyped on a fresh stencil in order to 
have a more accurate picture of the 
improvement made. 


Achieving Skill in Corrections 


The making of corrections is an 
art in itself. Every step taken to 
make a correction on a stencil re- 
quires a fineness of judgment and a 
sensitivity to touch that must be 
taught as a skill and not as an inci- 
dental knowledge. 

The first step required in making 
a correction on a stencil in a type- 
writer is to move the stencil or the 
carriage of the machine so that the 
error may be conveniently reached. 
This may mean simply moving the 
carriage of the typewriter or it may 
mean turning the stencil up one 
space. Inasmuch as a stencil obvi- 
ously can be injured more easily than 
a sheet of paper, the less it is moved 
in the machine, the less chance there 
is of spoiling it by wrinkling or tear- 
ing. 

The second step in correction is to 
use the burnisher. The burnisher is 
a tiny glass rod with rounded ends. 
The rounded edges of a paper clip 
may be used for the same purpose 
but much more care is required. In- 
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struction sheets invariably say, “Bur- 
nish lightly.” There is a good reason 
for’ this, and if students know the 
reason, they realize the kind of touch 
they must develop. An error on a 
stencil means that a hole has been cut 
in the stencil coating in the wrong 
place. Burnishing is designed to take 
the coating that is left and spread it 
over the incorrect opening. This 
spreading of the coating thins and 
weakens the entire area around the 
error, so it is necessary to burnish 
lightly to prevent further weakening. 
A featherweight touch on the surface 
of the stencil with the burnisher 
manipulated in a circular motion will 
permit a correction that will defy de- 
tection. Burnishing heavily will 
weaken the area so that the pressure 
in running the stencil may cause the 
ink to break through and leave a 
large blot. 


“Stencil duplication is made up of 
two very different skills—stencil- 
ization (which requires skill in 
the use of the typewriter and 
stylus) and stencil machine oper- 
ation . , . Perfection of perform- 
ance in both skills is necessary for 
perfection of result.” 


The third step in correction is the 
application of the fluid. A small 
amount of fluid lightly and evenly 


applied will build up the weak area 


just enough to take a second type- 
writer stroke. Too much fluid applied 
will either soak through to the back- 
ing sheet or make the area so heavy 
it weakens other nearby portions of 
the stencil. 

The fourth step is the retyping. 
Here all the fine work of correction 
can be undone by assuming that since 
it is a correction and the fluid looks 
dark and heavy against the stencil, 
the typewriter stroke must be twice 
as hard as usual. On the contrary, 
remember this is a weaker area than 
before, and that the retyping should 
be done lightly and crisply but firmly 
enough to leave a clear, sharp out- 
line. 

Anyone can make a correction, but 
not everyone can make a correction 
that cannot be discovered. Making 
a correction that cannot be discov- 
ered is a skill, and as a skill needs 
practice. One device which can be 
used in a classroom to give such 
practice is to have a class experiment 
in stencil error correction. Have each 
student make the same error on a 
single stencil, correct it, and type his 
name beside it. Then run the stencil 
so that the students may be able to 
compare their results. Do the same 
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thing several times, each time, of 
course, working with the students 
whose results need improvement. 
This will teach the procedure used in 
error correction and also teach sty- 
dents to recognize good work when 
they see it. 

After typing a stencil, the immedi- 
ate removal of the tissue or crbon 
sheet may give a clearer cop. If 
this sheet is left between the tencil 
and the backing sheet, the c. ating 
which has been struck out has . ten- 
dency to move back into the letter 
outlines and thus prevent the ac -ieve- 
ment of as sharp a copy as ©. pos- 
sible. 

Use of Styli 


Students should also be tauy it the 
use of the different kinds 0. styli 
which may be used in stenc. zing. 
What available material there — con- 
cerning the use of stencil dup!’ ation 
in business indicates that a larg» per- 
centage of stencilizing is in —>rms, 
charts, illustrative sales m: erial, 
maps, et cetera, which require te use 
of styli. This being true, it ould 
follow that if training for sten: ‘| du- 
plication is to be given, the 1 se of 
the styli must be included i: the 
course of study. 

The use of styli is just as mucha 
skill as the typing required in sten- 
cilizing, and as such will requ're as 
much practice, criticism and re: iedial 
drill as any other skill. The choice 
of stylus to get the result desired, the 
method of holding, and the aiount 
of force exerted all determine results. 

In using the stylus, the method of 
holding and the degree of pressure 
to exert are the skills to be learned. 
There is no standard way of holding 
a stylus inasmuch as some are de- 
signed to be held more vertically or 
less vertically, than others to secure 
the desired result. In general, a sty- 
lus should be held like a drawing 
pencil and should be kept at the same 
relative angle throughout the sten- 
cilizing operation. After reading the 
available instructions for the use of 
styli, repeated practice will help de- 
termine the best way to get good re- 
sults. 

Precise, sharp, and even stroking 
is just as necessary with styli as it 
is with the typewriter. Students vary 
in the amount of pressure they use 
in handwriting and therefore have to 
make an adjustment in using the 
styli just as they make an adjusiment 
in their typing skill. The amount of 
pressure can only be determined by 
actually doing the work. If results 
are not clear or even, then it is de- 
sirable to do the same thing «gain 
until it is determined how much ‘orce 
has to be exerted to get these results. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Functional Typewriting at the 
College Level 


H&E aim of every teacher of secre- 

ta:ial courses is to help the stu- 
dent develop that additional com- 
petercy which will make him a more 
efficient worker than the average 
with whom he must compete. The 
hope of every businessman is to ob- 
tain secretary who can be depended 
upon not only to do the ordinary 
tasks skillfully but who also has the 
“plu: qualities of initiative and in- 
depe: dence in work. 

Furthermore, since not all college 
typis's are preparing to be secretaries 
or si-nographers, it is imperative for 
all tc students that the potentiali- 
ties of the present be used to the 
julle.: extent so that each person gets 
out of his present experience all that 
there is in it. This, presumably, is 
the ‘rue meaning of preparation for 
the iuture. 

Many typing teachers have been 
reluciant to accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for improving the cor- 
rectness, clearness, and forcefulness 
of their students’ written expression, 
not )ecause they have minimized the 
importance of facility in written com- 
munication, especially in a democracy 
in times of uncertainty and dissen- 
sion, but because with the numerous 
demands on student time the teachers 
have not seen how this “additional” 
goal might be accomplished. 

This article records an attempt 
made to discover ways and means of 
making a typewriting course at the 
college level more truly functional 
for all students 
whether they were 
preparing to use their 
skill for vocational, 
personal, or profes- 
sional purposes. 

Of the 63 students 
involved in this study, 
23 were college grad- 
uates, and of the re- 
maining, 30 had had 
two or more years of 
college work. All the 
students were girls 
With exceptionally 
good educational and 
socio-economic back- 
grounds. The average 
age was 21 years, with 
a range in age from 
18 to 27 years. 
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Equipment 


To facilitate learning and early 
usefulness of the skill acquired, 
teaching materials and room equip- 
ment were carefully chosen. Twenty- 
five well-built secretarial desks, 
equipped with new machines of va- 
rious makes (with unblanked keys), 
were provided, together with easily 
adjustable chairs of the posture type. 
Materials to be found at each desk 
included the textbook!, copyholder, 
20,000 Word Book, stroke-count 
ruler, and other necessary supplies. 

The good lighting effected by large 
window areas was made scientifically 
correct by the addition of fluorescent 
lighting. Venetian blinds made glare 
impossible. Other learning aids, 
such as a demonstration stand and a 
Type-Pacer?, were also provided. 


Procedure 


An attempt was made, in develop- 
ing typing skill, to make use of the 


1 August Dvorak and Others, Scientific Type- 
writing, New York: American Book Company, 
1939, 

2 August Dvorak, ‘‘Developing Rhythm in Type- 
writing,” THE JourNAL oF Business Epucation, 
Vol. X (February, 1935), pp. 19-20, 25, 34. 


These Students at Career Institute Are Taught to Compose Directly at the 
Typewriter from Their Third Week of Instruction. 


best methods and procedures based 
on the findings of scientific investi- 
gation and the experience of success- 
ful teachers in this field. Facility in 
using the machine as a tool was de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible. 

Each student had one period of 
class instruction daily, with a second 
period of practice for completing a 
variety of assignments designed to 
prepare for any typing contingency. 

Weekly tests were given regularly 
on Thursday, and each student’s in- 
dividual progress chart was kept in 
his personal folder. 

Career Institute expects all written 
work handed in to be in typed form. 
Therefore, the classroom machines 
were made available to students dur- 
ing their free time so they could 
prepare assignments for other classes. 
This work consisted of English as- 
signments, business letter assign- 
ments, papers in business structure 
courses, vocational guidance note- 
books, shorthand transcriptions, ma- 
terial for the filing course, and busi- 
ness papers and letters for the office 
practice course. These papers were 
checked for content by the teacher 
of the particular subject involved 
and by the typing teacher for ac- 
ceptable form and attractiveness. 


Composing at the Typewriter 


Beginning with the third week, a 
regular part of the work was to train 
the students to compose (express 
their thoughts) directly at the type- 
writer. The students 
planned their original 
writing ahead of time 
—that is, they were 
supposed to have some 
subject in mind upon 
which they wished to 
write, without, of 
course, having written 
it out previously. 

Students were 
taught to keep their 
eyes on their papers 
while composing, to 
keep the carriage 
moving steadily until 
the half-minute warn- 
ing was given at 
which time they con- 
cluded the thought; to 
compute the writing 
rate (gross five-stroke 
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words per minute), and to edit care- 
fully the first draft so that any de- 
sirable changes in sentences, choice 
of words, punctuation, et cetera, 
would appear on the second draft. 


Results of Program 


The data presented here are for 
the school year of 1940-41, October 
to May. All tests were five minutes 
in length and were scored according 
to the International rules. : 


Evidences of Accomplishment 
Growth in composing skill is 
shown in Table I, in terms of aver- 
ages (gross five-stroke words) for 
the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-fifth, and thirtieth weeks. 
Comparable data on gross and net 
copying rates are also presented. 


Subjects Chosen for Composing 
Although it is time-consuming and 
not absolutely essential that the class- 
room teacher analyze the subjects se- 
lected by the typists for original writ- 
ing, some evidence on this point for 


mation was obtained from various 
sources, 

In general, slightly more than half 
of the writing seemed to involve 
original thinking—analysis, criticism, 
comment, etc.—which is not neces- 
sarily disparaging to the description, 
retelling, et cetera, for a careful and 
intelligent selection of pertinent de- 
tails and a vivid narrative style were 
often involved in the latter kind of 
writing. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The educational level of the group, 
together with their strong desire to 
accomplish certain definite results 
during the year, made the students 
intensely interested in the techniques 
and procedures designed to help them 
achieve their goals. 

Although many details must neces- 
sarily be omitted from a report such 
as this, there is considerable evidence 
that the following conclusions and 
recommendations are justified and 
may be of interest to many teachers 
of college typewriting : 


TABLE | 


MEAN NUMBER* OF FIVE-STROKE WORDS PER MINUTE TYPED IN FIVE MINUTES BY BEGIN- 
NING COLLEGE TYPISTS 


Copying 


Fifteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-fifth 
Thirtieth 


* Computed from ungrouped scores. 
+ Records not available. 


TABLE II 
SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSING CHOSEN BY 63 COLLEGE TYPISTS, AND PER CENT OF 600 PAPERS 
IN EACH SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Relating to Self 


Relating to Other People, Events, etc. 


Past experiences 
Vocational matters 
Avocations, hobbies 
Plans for future 


Description and incidents 
Books, movies, plays (criticisms, etc.).. 14% 
Miscellaneous essays 


Current events 


* Remaining 2% are original fiction. 


the students involved in this particu- 
lar study is included here. 

The classifications indicated in 
Table II are obviously not mutually 
exclusive. For instance, in the pre- 
liminary tabulation, half of the 
papers now listed under “current 
events” seemed to refer to personal 
experiences. Also, it was frequently 
difficult to differentiate among actual 
experiences, the reporting and inter- 
pretation of other people’s experi- 
ences, and obsérvations regarding 
places and events about which infor- 
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1. Typists need a wide variety of 
experiences in acquiring and using 
their skill. 

2. College girls appreciate the 
values involved in a functional type- 
writing course. 

3. A truly functional typewriting 
course provides early and _ con- 
sistently for training in composing 
directly at the typewriter. 

4. Developing skill in composing is 
less arduous, and growth, even at 
the college level, more rapid than is 
commonly supposed. 


Improving Stencilization 
in Office Practice 


(Continued from page 28) , 
Cellophane Aids in Fine Work 


If a stencil has a number of fine 
lines rather close together, there is 
danger of its tearing because of the 
closeness of the design. A piece of 
cellophane placed over the stencii will 
lessen the chances of tearing the sten- 
cil. A slightly sharper pressure is 
needed when working through cello- 
phane, but the results in close and 
fine work justify the effort. Cello- 
phane may also be used by a worker 
who seems to have too heavy a touch 
to secure fine lines and sharp results. 

There are many different kinds of 
styli and shading screens anc the 
choice of them will depend upon the 
work being done. For schools which 
do not have funds available to pur- 
chase these stencilizing accessories, 
substitutes may be provided. A visit 
to the local five-and-ten may solve a 
number of problems and create a 
great deal of interest in stencilizing. 
Crochet hooks may be used “as is” or 
filed down to varying sizes as sulsti- 
tutes for styli. Cookie cutters of dif- 
ferent shapes do very nicely for trac- 
ing outlines. Small squares of cop- 
per screening of different meshes 
with the rough edges covered with 
adhesive tape make acceptable shad- 
ing devices. The students will enjoy 
discovering gadgets which will dress 
up stencilizing work. 


Pointers for Improving Results 


Standards required in stencil work 
vary from school to school. Some re- 
sults are considered satisfactory if 
the material produced can barely be 
read. Other results are not consid- 
ered satisfactory until the copy ap- 
proaches the perfection of the printed 
page. Inasmuch as a very few peo- 
ple ever reach perfection of perfor- 
mance, it is quite safe to say that any- 
thing done may be subject to im- 
provement. The improvement in 
stencilizing may be brought about in 
several ways: (1) by educating the 
eyes to recognize good work when it 
is done and to identify the faults of 
poor work; (2) by studying the work 
done to determine whether or not in- 
accuracies are caused by the worker 
and his skill or the materials and ma- 
chines which he may be using; (3) 
by planning a practical program to 
increase the skill of stencilizing. Set 
the standards of attainment a little 
higher than they are now, and over a 
period of time continue to lift the 
standards little by little until dupli- 
cation results approach the perfection 
and artistry of the master worker. 
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M23k* was dismissed from her 
first Job yesterday, and her em- 
ployer intimated that she “just 
didn’t seem to fit into his organiza- 
tion.’ Today, she is “pounding the 
pavement,” “making the rounds of 
employment agencies,” “answering 
classified ads,” and perhaps, contact- 
ing ‘hose who were instrumental in 
giving her her vocational training. 

Now Mary made high marks in 
her school subjects, but obviously, 
there is something wrong. What’s 
lacking? Wherein has she failed, or 
has she failed? If, as we are told, 
approximately eighty per cent of the 
people who lose their jobs lose them 
because of faulty personality traits, 
is this not likely to be the difficulty ? 
Wil! it not only cause her, to lose 
this job, but in many instances, keep 
her from getting another one? 

What, then, are we as “trainers” 
of potential employees doing to elim- 
inate this difficulty? Are we merely 
talking about it, thinking about it. 
writing about it—or, are we actually 
making an effort to develop a work- 
able plan for incorporating it in our 
training program? Do we feel that 
it is the duty of the home or another 
department in the school? Can we 
“see our way clear” to include per- 
sonality development with our tech- 
nical and composite skills? 


Business Personality Defined 


Now we must admit that the word 
personality has been used to cover or 
‘uncover a “multitude of sins” from 
such extremes as a new brand of 
lipstick to a new pair of shoes. But, 
is this what we mean from the busi- 
ness education point-of-view? ‘No 
doubt many business educators have 
their own ideas in regard to what is 
meant by “pleasing personality.” 
From the business point-of-view, 
perhaps it can be considered as that 
amount of self-control, dignity, and 
good-humor which can be maintained 
under the most trying circumstances, 
thereby enabling one to adjust him- 
self to new situations and to get 
along well with other people. 

Undoubtedly, the importance of 
personality traits has been recognized. 
Pick up almost any of the recent 
publications—books, articles, pam- 
phlets—and what do you see: How 
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Teaching Personality by the 
Contract Method 


by Mrs. Agnes Pearson Cooper 


University of Tennessee 
Experimental School 
Norris, Tennessee 


To Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple, Personality Pointers, The Psy- 
chology of Personality, Personality 
Plus, Charm, Business Behavior, and 
on and on. 


School Training in Personality 


If personality development is 
worthy of such emphasis, then these 
traits should be analyzed and de- 
veloped during the student’s training 
period. This enables him to approach 


Courtesy Bristol-Myers Co. 


“Will personality defects cause her not 
only to lose this job but keep her from 
getting another?” 


employers with confidence when ap- 
plying for a position, to acquire the 
ability to get along with co-workers 
so he can hold an initial-contact job, 
and to develop in himself initiative 
and sound judgment.which will help 
him to advance. 

The Joint Committe of the Office 
Managers Association and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion regarded personality develop- 
ment to be of sufficient importance to 
include a separate personality rating 
in the cumulative scores of the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Testing Pro- 
gram. It is possible in the future that 
the summary chart of personality 
will be printed on the back of each 
certificate issued. 

“Used in this way, the prospective 
employer could give it such weight as 


the circumstances might warrant; the 
Committee would be relieved of the 


weighting problem; and the person- 
ality factor would be given its true 
value by not being buried in a com- 
posite score where it cannot be con- 
sidered in relation to a particular 
job.” 


There are many teaching methods 
which may be used with success in 
developing personality traits. Short 
lectures may be interspersed with 
skill training, utilizing the time when 
students are resting from strenuous 
drills. Cartoons and bulletin board 
displays often “clinch” the point. 
Class discussion of problems, utiliz- 
ing student leaders, as well as de- 
bate, has been successful. Many 
teachers find it advantageous to as- 
sign specific topics, books, and maga- 
zines for reference reading. Students 
have been encouraged to utilize self- 
analysis to determine personality as- 
sets and liabilities. Personality rating 
scales have been devised whereby the 
teacher periodically marks the stu- 
dent and confers with him about his 
improvement. 


Learning Techniques of Great 
Importance 


In teaching personality develop- 
ment, the learning process is im- 
portant. Does the method used func- 
tion in such a way that the teacher 
can recognize individual improve- 
ment? Gordon Allport, Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University, 
tells us: 

“Taken broadly, the field of learning 
includes every form of acquisition 
and modification that occurs in the 
course of growth. Every way of 
learning is at the same time a way of 
building or of changing one’s traits, 
and hence, at first glance, it seems 
reasonable to equate the problem of 
the development of personality with 
the problem of learning. . . . Since 
the account here must be kept within 
bounds, only three of the most perti- 
nent applications of ‘learning’ to per- 
sonality will be reviewed, vix., condi- 
tioning, efferent modification, and 
imitation.” 

If we consider personality develop- 
ment as a form of learning, then the 
contract method of teaching can be 
made a valuable means for bringing 
about improvement in personality 
traits. 

1 National Clerical Ability Tests, Bulletin No. 
1, p. 8, (November, 1939) 


2 Gordon W. Allport, Personality, ew York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1937, p. 151. 
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Contracts may be so organized as 
to cover carefully all the important 
steps in the learning process. In view 
of this, the training program at Al- 
fred University includes three con- 
tracts on personality development. 
These contracts are spread’ over a 
period of time long enough to allow 
for improvement to be made. AI- 
though these contracts have been de- 
signed for skill courses at Alfred 
University, they might easily be re- 
vised or modified to fit skill courses 
in secondary schools and other col- 
leges and universities. 


Value of the Contract Method 


The contract method is an out- 
growth of the Dalton Plan and allows 
the individual to work at his own 
grade level, and to a limited extent, 
at his own rate of speed. Class time, 
therefore, may be devoted to the de- 
velopment of technical and composite 
skills, delegating much of the back- 
ground training, including person- 
ality development, to supplementary 
work by means of contracts. Con- 
tracts may be handled in different 
ways: they may be assigned to in- 
dividuals according to their needs. 
they may be assigned to groups and 
conducted on a seminar basis, or if 
the situation warrants it, they may be 
assigned to the entire class simul- 
taneously. 

It is possible, through the use of 


the contract method, to stimulate the . 


student to do independent investiga- 
tion, to increase his power of ob- 
servation, to enlarge his ability to 
understand other points-of-view, and 
eventually to develop his own proper 
attitudes from his study of points-of- 
view. 

In developing personality by the 
contract method, it is desirable to 
spread the problem over a long pe- 
riod of time, thus allowing for con- 
ditioning, analysis, practice, and im- 
provement. The last two years of the 
training program might well be in- 
cluded in the personality development 
period. 


Types of Contracts Developed 


The first contract, assigned during 
the first semester of the junior year, 
deals with the “conditioning” of the 
student. Its specific aim is to stimu- 
late the student into becoming “per- 
sonality conscious.” The contract 
contains references to be read to 
build a general background for per- 
sonality development, self-analysis 
problems to motivate an interest in 
the necessity for improvement, and 
personal interviews with employers 
and employees to verify the necessity 
for such improvement. Grade level 


requirements, based on_ increased 
quantity and quality of work, are 
stated in the contract so that a stu- 
dent knows what grade he may ex- 
pect as a result of the work com- 
pleted. 

The second contract, assigned 
either the second semester of the 
junior year or the first semester of 
the senior year, deals with the “prac- 
tice and habituation” step in the 
learning process. Its specific aim is 
to encourage the student to “do” 
daily those things which are consid- 
ered essential in order to “get-along” 
in business. The “potential employee” 
develops a feeling of confidence in 
regard to his ability to fit into an of- 
fice successfully, Such traits as tact, 
courtesy, dependability, cooperative- 
ness, interest, initiative, judgment, 
and health habits are practiced daily 
by the student at home, in class in co- 
operation with his fellow classmates, 
and in his recreational and his social 
contacts. 

The third contract, assigned dur- 
ing the last semester of the senior 
year, is the “check, imitation, and 
final readjustment” phase of the 


Vocational 


learning process. By this time, the 
student should have selected a field 
of specialization and he should ad- 
just his personality traits to the spe- 
cific traits necessary in the field in 
which he wishes to be employed. In 
this contract, the ‘“potentia! em- 
ployee” is offered an opportunity to 
make a final analysis of his person- 
ality development, to note the im- 
provement made, and to determine 
the traits needing additional atten- 
tion. During this period he readjusts 
any defects not previously overcome, 
and acquires any special traits »ceded 
in his particular field of work. 

In summary, this contract r:ethod 
of teaching attempts to provi'e for 
the elements necessary to personality 
development: first, a study aid ap- 
praisal of the most important ictors 
to personality development is nade; 
second, a period of practice and 
habituation is provided thus enabling 
the student to make alter: iions; 
finally, further measurement aid ap- 
praisal is provided to assist in ‘he at- 
tainment of the general and specific 
objectives in personality traits which 
have been considered essential 


Standards 


(Continued from page 24) 


for all our classes should be set as 
near as possible to the minimal stand- 
ards of a well-managed office, and 
classes should be conducted in an 
office-like manner. business at- 
mosphere should prevail in the class- 
room and business conversation, and 
efficient management in handling 
classroom routine should be much in 
evidence at all times. Bulletin boards 
should be alive with informational 
material, artistically arranged. Why 
should we not show a little more of 
the showmanship that business houses 
use so extensively, and let the stu- 
dents see that we are alive to the 
possibilities of art and good man- 
agement in business, and kindle a 
spark of enthusiasm in them for their 
work, and the environment in which 
they work? 

For example, Marshall Fields, 
in Chicago, pays an enormous sal- 
ary to the designer of their window 
displays. After the designs are 
arranged they are photographed and 
copyrighted in Washington, so that 
they cannot be duplicated. This 
shows the importance which this 


world-known retail store places on 
visual advertising. Why not make 
our bulletin boards act as_ silent 
salesmen, or as a reception cominittee 
to create a favorable and lasting im- 
pression on all who enter showing 
that we are interested in making 
our classrooms pleasant and informa- 
tive business laboratories in which to 
work, There is a wealth of mate- 
rial available to be used in the office 
practice, retail, shorthand, and type- 
writing rooms, and the ingenuity of 
the teacher will provide many things 
of interest to display in the different 
bsanches of business education. 

Let us inspire the students to giow 
in knowledge after they do find em- 
ployment, and build up their back- 
ground of information to back up 
their skills. One of the Rochester 
industries pays one half of an em- 
ployee’s tuition, if he or she enrolls 
for more study after becoming an 
cmployee of the company. This is 
a very admirable progressive step on 
the part of business to show its ap- 
preciation of a person’s desire (o im- 
prove on the job. 
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A 'ERSON properly educated is 
, epared to take his place in so- 
ciety cconomically and socially. Vo- 
catio.:al guidance should precede pub- 
lic s condary commercial education. 
Voc: ional education without voca- 
tion: guidance before, during and 
afte: the period of training may be 
look } upon as futile. 

A’ er recognizing a need for vo- 
catic .al guidance, the duties of busi- 
ness -ducation in relation to a guid- 
ance »rogram may be summarized to 
inch e the following points : 

1. ‘o guide the student into a gain- 
ful « cupation in which he may be 
reas iably sure of success. 

2. “o provide a curriculum at the 
leve of the students’ chronological 
and iental age. This means the ob- 
ject: cs must provide for individual 
diff’ -nces in intelligence, artistic 
abili », dexterity, strength, vitality 
and» score of other traits encount- 
ered n the complex pattern of a hu- 
man personality. 

\- cational guidance will not ad- 
just «ll misfits in all cases but it can 
mak: an attack upon 
the oisht problem by 
advising carefully and 
train'ng thoroughly 
and ihus dry up the 
streiin of misfits at 
the source. 


Guidance Objectives 


The objectives for 
a guidance plan for 
directing the learning 
of the business stu- 
dent may be set forth 
as follows: 

1. To provide the 
student the opportun- 
ity to live and make 
a living. 

2. To develop the personal quali- 
ties of the student. 

3. To develop reflective thinking 
coupled with tolerance. 

4. To orient the student in certain 
directions until he dedicates himself 
to certain ideals and convictions. 

5. To provide the student with the 
hecessary training for emotional con- 
tact. 

6. To provide the student with the 
necessary qualities to find a satisfac- 
tory place among fellow youth. 

7. To provide the opportunity for 
the student to experience personal 
achievement and give satisfactory 
performance in a vocation. 
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A Cuidenis Plan in Business Education 


by Bernice Kirby 


William Penn College 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


“The prospective business stu- 
dent has the right to know be- 
fore starting on his course the 
possible returns from his invest- 
ment of time and money and 
some of the inherent values.” 


8. To provide the necessary train- 
ing to allow the student to enjoy a 
home. 

9. To provide for the understand- 
ing and desire for the improvement 
of political and economic affairs. 

10. To provide the opportunity for 
the student to operate in group ac- 
tivities. 

The prospective business student 
has the right to know before start- 
ing upon his course the possible re- 
turns from his investment of time 
and money and some of the inherent 
values, 


Mrs. Kirby, at the Left, Confers with Three Student Representatives from the 
Commerce Club about Plans for Parent Visiting Day. 


Students Should Know Job 
Requirements 

The prospective business student 
has a right to know what personal 
qualities and mental ability he should 
possess to expect satisfactory accom- 
plishment in the selected field. He 
has a right to know if an occupation 
requires specific aptitudes. He has 
a right to know just what prepara- 
tion he will have to make to meet 
the requirements of the job. He has 
a right to know the factors of supply 
and demand with which he will be 
faced. 


The vocational guidance workers, 
however, must stress to students that 
there is no such thing as a finished 
preparation for a career. Pupils can 
be rendered no greater service than 
to be made to realize that business is 
an important part of our existing and 
rapidly changing economic order and 
the most to be expected from their 
education is the equipment to make 
the most out of the daily lessons ex- 
perience will provide. 

Thus we see that, while vocational 
guidance is concerned with occupa- 
tions, it must also consider the other 
three phases of guidance, namely: 
moral, social, and educational. The 
direct responsibility of the business 
teacher, however, is to determine 
whether a student does or does not 
belong in a particular phase of busi- 
ness education. Since vocational 
subjects are, generally speaking, 
termed technical courses they, there- 
fore, require special aptitudes and 
abilities on the part of students. 

To determine the technical course 


a student should enroll in, much 1n-' 


formation is needed 
concerning his home 
and family back- 
ground, health, traits 
and psychological rec- 


ord, and social 
and civic relation- 
ships. 

This information 


requires a great deal 
of effort on the part 
of the school admin- 
istration. One of the 
best tools for getting 
the necessary data for 
the guidance program 
is the use of the case 
study. The case study 
method is important 
because it is mneces- 
sary to know what the student has 
done in the past in order to deter- 
mine the future. Case histories are 
important because they reveal why a 
thing is true. 


Keep Records of Students 

Therefore, the business department 
should have filed away on a set of 
permanent cards, easily accessible to 
those teachers who will come in con- 
tact with the students, the following 
information : 

1. The name of the parents, their ad- 
dress and telephone number. 

2. The occupation of the parents ‘and 
whether or not the father is regularly 
employed and if the mother is working 
outside the home. 
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3. Race, nationality and birthplace of 
the parents (this should include citizen- 
ship status and how long they have been 
residents of this country). 

4. The educational and cultural status of 
the parents; living or dead; living to- 
gether or divorced. 

5. Number and ages of brothers and 
sisters and occupations if they are em- 
ployed. 

6. Marked accomplishments or talent of 


working out a guidance plan? This 
introduces the counter question: 


What are the qualifications of a 
capable teacher for guidance? First 
of all an adviser must be impersonal 
and subjective in his counseling. The 
adviser must know the difference be- 
tween a contact job and a position of 
permanent character. 


A vocational 


plan one instructor is assigned to 
counsel a group of people. 

The home room plan also has the 
advantage of placing all staff mem. 
bers in a cooperative undertaking 
and makes for the sharing of re. 
sponsibility. Such a plan, however, 
should be directed and coordinated 


; by a trained counselor. All 
of the family or the near counselor must know his own com- staft ‘members tot 
7. Health of the family (special atten- unity. Persons involved in guid- home room counselors should be 
tion should be given to inheritable or com- ance should have a sympathetic un- given some part in the program, 
derstanding, some practical training, Some of the members might be as- 
onomic status Of tamily, family re- 
lationship and attitude toward. signed to the home visitation groups 
9. Facilities and conditions for study at a alities. which have been mentioned. Others 
home by the student. Counselors must be more than ordi- might be assigned to the testing pro- 
o ng the parents may have for the mary person; they must be influen- gram, some to special case fo low-up ’ 
tial characters. work, while others might be assigned rec 
The case history should be brief. In most instances a guidance pro- the responsibility of the group guid- wh 
The supplement of this is the home Sty P y ae 
> SUPP S gram cannot be allocated to a particu- ance program. Care must be taken par 
environment record; it should be ar instructor. It has to be broken +6 oh At un testndiens a the sen 
more complete. , down into various divisions in order gn d th Sal ‘teal pec 
After the student has enrolled in to utilize the best individual poten- PT°8Tam an the special apti‘ude of a: 
a particular curriculum, much de-  tialities of instructors and to give the the members. Furthermore pr mai 
pends upon his financial circum- student a definite person and place Portant those in charge ‘uncorstand cell 
stances in determining if he will to turn for information. This makes the meaning of the term “gui lance.” Fre 
finish the curriculum chosen. The the home room the most ‘satisfactory The instructor’s opinion cannot be Ta 
last two years in the secondary school nucleus for the guidance activities forced either upon the students or De 
places a greater financial obligation jin a number of schools. Under this the parents concerned. Cui 
upon the student to meet the re- t Zis 
quired essentials for training; there boo 
are also greater requirements for Us 
dress and social obligations. So im- ‘ » tur 
portant are all these items to youth ™=145uUe winders or Vis 
that no record of home conditions Ko 
would be complete without the item in 
of economic status. T h A J () [J R N A F Fre 
Social Factors Are Important vat 
i i You can k our file of The Journal of Business Education : 
t handy by the use of one of the new 10-issue Du 
© be considered as often eo binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean : 
foreign nationality need special at- and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. When I 
tention to speech, customs and special you need some particular article for reference, you can mat 
occupation instructions. This does turn to it without delay or bother. nal 
not propose that race and nationality Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine Pro 
are always a handicap; on the con- on both backbone and front cover. Mer an, oom in an Edt 
1 i attractive shade of green artificial leather. vidual copies i 
wed ne of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
ee ee Ce ee which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 4 
ment. On the other hand, members inserted and easily removed. with 
of certain ethnic groups may find it Use 
hard to secure some types of work ture 
or work in certain areas. den 
Every home should be visited when 1 
it is possible to do so by one eith 
especially talented and tactful. Care aid 
must be taken in selecting case nes. 
workers and home visitation experts. Sch 
All instructors should be encouraged par 
to make personal contacts. By pool- Tea 
ing information and making a care- catt 
ful study of the home record much cati 
assistance will be obtained by the Me 
guidance official in advising the stu- cil i 
dent in what courses he should or Edi 
should not enroll. $1.75 each, including delivery charges. a 
Qualifications of Guidance N 
Of course the first thought con- BUSINESS ED UCATIO N bra 
cerning such a plan is: Are the 512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Yor 
teachers capable and interested in ter, 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


This month’s visual news is di- 
rected ‘o the teacher or supervisor 
who is interested in initiating or ex- 
pandir - a visual program. It is pre- 
sented ‘n summary form to help busy 
people put visual aids to work in the 
cdassroom. For general background 
materi! the following books are ex- 
cellent: Visual Education, edited by 
Frank NV. Freeman; The Educational 
Talkin; Picture, by Frederick L. 
Deverc:ix and others ; Visualizing the 
Curriculum, by Hoban, Hoban, and 
Zisman; The Audio-Visual Hand- 
book, y Ellsworth C. Dent; How to 
Use tre Educational Talking Pic- 
ture, by M. R. Brunstetter ; Audio- 
Visual Aids to Instruction, by Mc- 
Kown and Roberts; Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom, by Wood and 
Freeman; Motion Pictures in His- 
tory Jeaching, by Knowlton and 
Tilton; Summary of the Literature 
in- Audio-Visual Education, by Dale, 
Dunn, Hoban and Schneider. 

Extremely worth-while pamphlet 
material may be secured, for nomi- 
nal sums, from the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Projecting Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom; Teaching 
with Motion Pictures; A School 
Uses Motion Pictures; Motion Pic- 
tures in a Modern Curriculum; Stu- 
dents Make Motion Pictures. 

The following magazines contain 
either regular or occasional visual 
aid features: The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, The Nation’s 
Schools, The Magazine of The De- 
partment of Secondary School 
Teachers of the N. E. A.; The Edu- 
cational Screen; the Business Edu- 
cation World; The Bulletin of The 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Coun- 
cil in New York City; High Points ; 
Education; The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology; Business Screen; 
and others. 

News bulletins are published by 
the Association of School Film Li- 
braries, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City; the American Film Cen- 
ter, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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City; the Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Film Information Service, 
Hearst Building, Baltimore; Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University. 


Numerous Film Catalogs 


Catalogs are so numerous that a 
complete listing is impossible. Some 
of the most useful are the Educa- 
tional Film Catalog; The Blue Book 
of Non-Theatrical Films (1001); 
the Y. M. C. A. Catalog; Motion Pic- 
tures for Business Education by The 
Gregg Publishing Company; Motion 


Pictures for Distributive Education, 


State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California, Motion Pic- 
tures for Use in Junior Business 
Training, Department of Visual 
Aids, Newark (New Jersey) Board 
of Education. Film evaluations are 
published in The Journal and by the 
Association of School Film Libra- 
ries, by Educational Screen, and the 
Educational Film Catalog. 

At the present time there seem 
to be no 2x2, or 314x4 slides or film 
strips available for use in business 
education. 

Materials for the production of 
student-made lantern slides may be 
purchased from the Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Pennsylvania. Some 
teachers have prepared their own 
lantern slides and film strips. Many 
16 mm. films are available for both 
sound and silent projectors. The 
following films have been used suc- 
cessfully by typing teachers: Know 
Your Typewriter; Albert Tangora 


in Action; Teaching Beginners How ~ 


To Typewrite; Championship Typ- 
ing; Business Machines; Tricks of 
the Trade for Typists; Comparative 
Study of Typing Motions on the 
Universal and Simplified Keyboards. 
Shorthand teachers have used: Cor- 
rect Shorthand Technique, Can You 
Read Gregg? and The Champions 
Write. 

In guidance work as related to 
business education, the following are 
available: Finding Your Life Work; 


How To Hunt A Job; What About 
Jobs?; Occupational Opportunities 
for High School Graduates; Choos- 
ing Your Vocation; Twenty-Four 
Jobs. 

For Introduction to Business 
courses the following are useful: 
Interdependence; What’s An Office 
Anyway?; Motion Study Applied to 
Letter Indexing; Our Children’s 
Money; Merit System Advancing; 
| Want a Job; Minutes Are Pennies; 
The Massachusetts Way; Protecting 
the Consumer ; Getting Your Money's 
Worth Series; Hidden Values; Con- 
sumer Cooperation in Sweden; Men 
and Money; Know Your Money; 
The Voice of the City; A New Voice 
for Mr. X.; Now for Tomorrow; 
Yours Truly, Ed Graham; Worker's 
Old Age and Survivor's Insurance; 
Night Mail. 


Merchandising Films 


For merchandising teachers the 
following sales training films are 
available: The Art of Selling; How 
to Deliver a Sales Presentation; 
How To Supervise Salesmen; Two 
Salesmen in Search of an Order; 
Over the Counter and Off the Shelf ; 
Word Magic, and others. 

Some of the many films dealing 
with specific commodities are: Art 
of Spinning and Weaving; Textiles; 
Cotton, From Seed to Cloth; Land 
of Cotton; From Flax to Linen; Co- 
operative Wool from Fleece to Fab- 
ric; How All-Wool Blankets Are 
Made; Facts About Fabrics: Wool; 
Story of Mohair ; Sericulture ; Caval- 
cade of Velvets; Tapestries and 
How They Are Made; How Rayon 
Is Made by du Pont; Rayon; Ro- 
mance of Rayon; Spotlighting Hid- 
den Qualities (Furniture); Furni- 
ture Making; Forest Treasures; 
Lumbering in British Columbia; 
Making of a Stetson Hat; The Art 
of Glove Making; Men’s Clothing 
Industry; Story of My Life by Mr. 
Shoe; Ceramics; Clay, Hands and 
Fire; Paper Making; Pottery Mak- 
ing; Rubber; Tin; Aluminum; Gold; 
Silver; Lead; Petroleum; Science 
Saves The Surface. 

For users of opaque projectors 
there are excellently organized sets 
of materials on food, transportation, 
and all forms of communication to 
be had from the Visualized Curricu- 
lum Series and from the Building 
America series. The latter’s pic- 
torial study units include units on 
transportation, communication, bank- 
ing, business, consumers, social se- 
curity, taxes, advertising, finding 
your job. From other sources sets 
are available on silk, cotton, coal, 
jewels, trees, rubber, and still more 
topics. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


1942 SUMMER SESSION 


High school and college business teachers will 
find at Armstrong College a wealth of content and 
professional training emphasizing the best pro- 
cedures in developing efficient workers for the 
many vital places in our war economy. 


Teachers distinguished as leaders in business 
education in your own field will guide you. A 
three-day state wide conference on ‘The Challenges 
of Business Education in a War Economy” will also 
be offered. 

A rare opportunity for professional advancement 
and relaxation in a stimulating environment. 


June 29 to August 7 
Write for special bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ll 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
. Paul M., Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLING 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 1 and 8. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


1942 Summer Sessions in Business Education 


Principles and Problems in Commercial Education, Research in Business Edu- 
cation, Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Busi Arithmetic; Office Or ization and Man t, Busi- 
ness Law, Stock Exchange, Insurance, Accounting, Finance, Retailing, Mar- 
keting, and Economics. On Graduate Level. 

Note: In addition there are the complete offerings of the Colleges of Business 
Administration, Education, and Liberal Arts. 


Registration: July 6 and August 17, 1942. 


CEORGE R. TILFORD, 101 SLOCUM HALL 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


STENOTYPY 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
STENOTYPE TEACHERS WANTED 


There is an urgent demand for more Stenotype teachers. 
To help prepare new teachers and to help present 
teachers brush up on latest methods, we will conduct 
a Summer Institute. 


July 6-31 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers, and to qualified Stenctypists, 
an unusual opportunity to enter this growing field. 
Free placement service to qualified people. 

Full details—fees; enrollment qualifications, schedule of 
the Institute—will be sent gladly and without obligation. 


STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


The original and established shorthand machine. 


you can look to 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
THE MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES. 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCAT 
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The . S$. Office of Education an- 
the establishment of a Wartime 
Commi -.on through which representatives 


of 18 n-jor national education and library 
associa’ ns, with total memberships well 
over 1,0 ,000, have already pledged united 


coopers’ on to the Federal Government. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
ot Edy ction, is chairman of the commis- 


sion. : 
Pau! \. MeNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministry. or, announced initial plans for the 


Comm: sion at a meeting of school, col- 


lege, av) library executives recently held 
in the ©. S. Office of Education. Mr. 
McNut: said: “The time has come to cre- 
ate the wartime machinery to hasten an 
adjust..-nt upon which our national lite 
depend Accordingly | have requested 
the U Commissioner of Education to 
eflect ich an organization in connection 


with |, Office as will make possible the 
most « rect and workable contacts both 
with Government agencies on the one hand 
and educational institutions and organiza- 
tions or the other.” 

Amoig some of the problems already 
brough: before the Commission are the 
methods of hastening school graduation, 
utilization of colleges and universities for 
the traning of Army and Navy personnel, 
plans ‘or removing educational handicaps 
for men rejected in the draft, establish- 
ment of nursery schools in anticipation 
of increased employment of mothers in 
war industries, and similar wartime ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Studebaker named Wil- 
liard f. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, 
George I, Zook, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of committees on State and 
local school administration and on higher 
education. 

Officers of the commission, in addition 
to Chairman Studebaker, are: Vice-chair- 
man, Less Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education; executive director, 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division of Higher 
Education: assistant executive directors, 
ohn Lund, specialist in the education of 
school administrators, and Harry A. Jager. 
chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. 

Other members of the commission are : 
Selma M. Borchardt, Washington repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Francis J. Brown, executive secretary, 
subcommittee on military affairs of the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense; Morse A. Cartwright, director, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; Francis S. Chase, representative, 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations; John & 
Davis, president, West Vi irginia State Col- 
lege, representing the conference of Negro 

d-Grant Colleges; L. H. Dennis, exec- 
utive secretary, American Vocational As- 
sociation, and secretary, National Com- 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


EPUCATIONAL WARTIME COMMISSION 


mittee on Education and Defense; Ralph 
M. Dunbar, chet, Library Service Divi- 
sion, and secretary, Special Committee of 
American Library Association on De- 
fense; Walter C. Eells, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; Paul E. Elicker, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Guy Stanton Ford, 
executive secretary, American Historical 
Association, representing the National As- 
sociation of State Universities; Ralph 
Himstead, executive secretary, American 
Association of University Professors ; H. 
V. Holloway, secretary, National Council 


of Chief State School Officers; C. B. 
Hoover, dean of the Graduate School, 
Duke University, representing the Associ- 
ation of American Universities; Rey 
George Johnson, director, Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare 


Conference; Mary E. Leeper, executive 
secretary, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation; W. A. Lloyd, director of informa- 


EDUCATION AND 


The Hatch Act, originally designed to 
prevent those in the employ of the Federal 
Government from using their influence to 
decide elections, must be amended to safe- 
guard freedom of learning and teaching, 
according to a recent statement issued by 
the NEA National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education. 

“Some of the provisions of the Hatch 
Act seek to prevent political corruption 
and are in no sense injurious to the 

teaching profession and in some. cases 
provide necessary protection,” the 
commissioner declared. “There are other 
sections, however, which are definitely ob- 
jectionable to teachers, which will limit 
their effectiveness, and which will inter- 
fere with the full functioning of teachers 
as protectors and citizenship instructors of 
American students.” 

Three sections (2, 9A, and 12) were 
designated as being particularly objection- 
able to the teaching profession, The com- 
mission interpreted these sections as tend- 
ing to prevent numerous teachers and dis- 
courage all others from discussing federal 
issues involved in an election or the 
merits of candidates for office in class- 
rooms or teachers’ meetings or from doing 
or saying anything which will influence an 
election. 

“In order to train our youth for citizen- 
ship and participation in American politi- 
cal life, it is of vital importance that the 
teachers’ freedom to teach the truth 
should not be interfered with,” the com- 
mission asserted. 

Among the reasons which the commis- 
sion advances for the exclusion of teach- 
ers from the provisions of the act are: 


. 


tion, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities; Howard H. Long, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the American 
Teachers Association; Eva Pinkston, exec- 
utive secretary, Elementary School Princi- 
pals Department of the National Educa- 


tion Association; Frederick L. Redefer, 
director, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; S. D. Shankland, secretary, Ameri- 


can Association of School Administrators ; 
John J. Seidel, State director of voca- 
tional education, Maryland, and president, 
\merican Vocational Association; Guy FE. 
Snavely, executive director, Association of 
American Colleges; A. J. Stoddard, su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, and 
chairman, Educational [’olicies Commis- 
sion; Charles H. Thompson, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Howard Univer- 
sity, representing the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negroes; 
Edna Van Horn, executive secretary, 
\merican Home Economics Association ; 
J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
siorer for Vocational Education. 


THE HATCH ACT 


1. Teachers belong a_ profession 
which disapprov es of, and does not engage 
in pernicious political practices, and they 
would continue to be good citizens with- 
out the Hatch Act. 

The Act is discriminatory ; 
ae some teachers and not to others. 

The Hatch Act interferes with the 
Bt of teachers to discuss political is- 
sues freely and without federal political 
control or censorship. 

4. If teachers are to train youth effec- 
tively for citizenship, they must have full 
citizenship rights themselves. 

5. American public schools are depend- 
ent upon the understanding and loyalty of 
our citizens for their financial support and 
their development and improvement. Very 
often questions involving the welfare of 
the schools are issues in political elections. 
It is part of their professional obligation 
to keep the needs and problems of the 
schools before the voters of their com- 
and states. 

Under the federal Constitution the 
alien and control of education is a 
state function. The partial disfranchise- 
ment and the muzzling of local and state 
teachers by the federal government is as 
unnecessary and unjustifiable as it ts 
dangerous and alarming. 

Additional information on why teachers 
should be excluded from the act and what 
the individual teacher can do about it can 
be obtained by writing to the NEA Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High — Commercial Teachers Association of New 
ersey 

(linois Business Education Association 

Iinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Trairing Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 
Teachers University 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


President Vice-President 


State Teachers College 


New York U 
New York, N. Kirksville, Missouri i 


Secretary Treasurer 
Helen Reynolds A. O. Colvin 


New York, N. eeley, C 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


Colorado Colle; of Education 
Gr 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 
ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 tc 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL. 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues 
are collected only from the associations as such. 


Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
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HEADS COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


Dr. Paul O. Selby 


is the newly-elected president of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions and vice-president of the National Council 
for Business Education. His many professional activities include active 
membership in Pi Omega Pi, the national collegiate business education 
fraternity which he founded, and in the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. Now head of the department of commercial education at 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College in Kirksville, he taught for- 
merly in Bartlesville, Oklahoma and Carthage, Missouri. A graduate of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College and the University of Missouri, 
he was awarded the Doctor of Philosophy degree of the University of Iowa. 


Douglas L. Linville 


is president of the St. Joseph Commercial Teachers Association as well as 
of the department of commercial training of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. He has taught in St. Joseph at the Lafayette Junior-Senior 1 
High School for the past six years and previous to that spent four years 
in the Bolckow (Missouri) Public Schools. After graduating from North 
West Missouri State Teachers College in Maryville, he was awarded his 
Master's degree at the University of’ Missouri in Columbia. He is an active 
member of the National Business Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. 


Bruce F. Jeffery 


has had wide experience in the field of commercial teaching and in the 
business field. Now principal of the B. F. Brown Junior High School in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, he was formerly head of the commercial de- 
partment at Fitchburg High School for seven years, and has been manag- 
ing principal of two large private commercial schools in Western Canada 
and New England. In the business field, he has been a public accountant, 
timekeeper for the Ford Motor Company, and production manager for a 
Worcester, Massachusetts, company. Mr. Jeffery received his training at 
Canada College, Chatham, Ontario, and at Bostcn University and is now 
working on his doctorate. He is president of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers Association. 


Iver J. Kloster 
is a graduate of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas; of Gem City Busi- 
ness College, Quincy, Illinois, with the degree Master of Accounts; of 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, with the degree Bachelor of 
Arts; of the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, with the de- 
gree Master of Science in Business Administration. He has been active 
in the advancement of business education in Kansas for over thirty years, 
and is now director of business education at St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas. He is president of the Kansas State Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation and is a member of the National Business Teachers Association. 


Frank J. Schantz 


has had twelve years commercial teaching experience in New York State, 
at the Central High School in Binghamton, at Benjamin Franklin High 
School in Rochester, and at the John Marshall High School in that city 
where he is now stationed. In addition to the presidency of the Rochester 
Business Educators Association, he also holds office as head of the 
Rochester Schoolmaster’s Club. A graduate of Syracuse University, he 
has taken graduate work at New York University. Mr. Schantz is an 
active member of numerous professional associations, including the NEA 
Department of Business Education, the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Rochester Teachers Association and the E.C.T.A. 
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NEVER BEFORE 


Was It So Necessary to Know Goods 


AS TODAY 


In this upset world today some common 
articles are going off the market and other 
things will have to be made to take their 
place. Again, some materials are hereafter 
to be used only in the making of munitions 
and war equipment. Civilian manufacturers 
will be obliged to make substitutions but 
how well these will answer their pucpose 
remains to be seen. It is up to the consumer 
to be able to judge the new goods and to 
determine their real values. 

Still again, with many salesmen and 
saleswomen going into the service and also 
war work, there will be a sudden demand 
for new clerks with retail selling ability. 
These should receive training in selling and 
they must also know goods. The two are 
indispensable. 


CONSUMER GOODS—How to Know and 
Use Them—Reich and Siegler 


Textbook $1.96 Workbook $ .52 


This text in merchandising and consumer 
knowledge of goods and materials is for com- 
mercial and home economics courses. Its meth- 
ods of judging and testing the genuineness of 
the goods, with hints for their proper care, will 
be an aid to salesmen and purchasers. The his- 
tory of many important commodities, their geo- 
graphical location, economic implications. and 
problems of distribution are presented. 


SELLING TO THE CONSUMER—Reich 
Textbook $1.96 Workbook $ .64 


The principles of retail selling are here well 
set forth. The main divisions of the book 
cover the salesman, his attitude and personal- 
ity, knowledge of merchandise, the consumer, 
the selling process, good salesmanship, serv- 
ice and the store. The book also contains an 
application of retail selling principles by 
means of practical techniques as suggested by 
leading manufacturers, selling from a list of 
prospects, house-to-house selling, and getting a 
job of selling. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York — Cincinnati — Chicago 
Boston — Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 


SPEED UP FILING AND FINDING 


ARD” PLAN ‘WiLL 


Users appreciate the many advantages of the ‘Safe. 
guard” filing plan. It helps prevent errors . . . ».rotects 
valuable papers from becoming lost . . . in-reases 
filing efficiency . . . saves time and money. 7 his sys. 
tem was developed by Globe-Wernicke afte: many 
years’ experience. It is the safest, simplest, a:d best 
method of filing . . . easy to understand and »perate 
. . . economical and practical. 


Free . . . Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer 
for 8-page illustrated filing chart, ‘For Faster Filing 
and Finding” or write direct to us. 


Globe-Wernick : 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN 


“The most 
useful 
book 
in the 

business 

_ school 

library” 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary: 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 


International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., >->:.77 Springfield, Mass. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention 


Und -r the general theme, “Unit Plan- 
ning? Business Education,” the E. C. T. 
A. cc vention scheduled for April 2, 3, 
and |. at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timor Maryland, will feature many 
prom: -nt speakers in the educational field 
as as discussion and lesson plan 
grou;. according to Sadie Ziegler of 
Rider  ollege, president of the association. 

Th. convention will open formally 
Thur ‘ay morning with an address of 
welco ce by Mayor Howard W.. Jackson 
of P timore. He will be followed by 


Dr. | .vid L. Weglein, superintendent of 


Plans 


of selective service for Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Lewis is a charter member of the Ameri- 
can Friends of Lafayette and an officer of 
the French Legion of Honor. In_ his 
varied educational and political career he 
has been president of numerous profes- 
sional organizations and has received lion- 
orary degrees from many colleges. 
Following this address, Dr. Roy O. 
Billet, prominent author and lecturer, will 
present the general convention theme in 
his speech on the “Value and Use of Unit 
Planning in Business Education.” Dr. 
Billett is professor of education at the 


Guest 
Speakers 
at the 


E.C.T.A. Convention 


James E. Gheen 


Edward Schroedel 


public instruction in Baltimore, and Dr. 
Albert S. Cook, Maryland stiperintendent 
of schools. Edward Schroedel, ‘manager 
of the institutional department of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, ‘he featured speaker of the morning 
session, will discuss “What Business Ex- 
pects from Commercial Education in 
Wartime.” 
Thursday 


afternoon, Dr. William 


Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege, will speak on “Contribution of Edu- 
Now director 


cation to War Efficiency.” 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


Roy O. Billett 


Douglas Miller 


William M. Lewis . 


Boston University School of Education 
and a specialist in school administration 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 

Also scheduled to speak on the con- 
vention program is B. Frank Kyker, Chief 
of the Business Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

James E. Gheen, the main speaker at 
Thursday night’s banquet, is a public re- 
lations counsellor from New York City, 
widely known for his inspirational and 
humorous addresses in forty-two states 
and in Canada. His experience as secre- 


tary of the Chambers of Commerce of 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Niagara 
Falls and Albany, New York, and as field 
secretary for the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce, has familiarized with 
the workings of civic-commercial organi- 
zations and trade associations. Honor 
guests at the banquet will imehude Mayor 
Jackson, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor, 
who will deliver the welcome address 
from the State of Maryland, and Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president of the 
National Education Association, 

Friday will be devoted to sectional 
meetings and discussion groups. In_ the 
evening a patriotic entertainment will be 
given by the association's exhibitors under 
the direction of Charles G. Reigner. 

Douglas Miller, member of the staff of 
the Office of Coordination of Information, 
will speak on “America’s Part in the 
war, and Hitler’s Methods” during the 
session Saturday morning. A commercial 
attache at the American embassy in Berlin 
for fifteen years, Mr. Miller is the author 
of the recent “You Can't Do Business 
with Hitler.” 


The business part of the convention will 
close with the president’s luncheon Satur- 
day noon. Special trips to Washington, 
Arlington and Annapolis have been 
planned for Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. Mrs. Clyde Edgeworth ts in 
charge of the program for the entertain- 
ment of convention wives. 


Tri-State 


The date for the Spring meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associ- 
ation has been announced for May 1 and 2 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. 
The general theme of the conferences will 
he Tests in Business Education. 

A board meeting has been called for 
this month by President D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh for 
the formulation of plans and the selection 
of speakers. The complete program will 
appear in a later issue of THE JOURNAL. 

New officers for the various sectional 
meetings include : 

Consumer Education and Social Business: 
Chairman, William A. Walter, Crafton High 
School, Crafton, Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, 
Bernard McCormick, Scheneley High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Secretarial Training: Chairman, Carmi Odell, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown;  vice- 
chairman, Lucille Herold, Butler High School, 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Private Schools: Chairman, W. D. McLean, 
Shenango Valley Commercial Institute, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, J. T. Thompson, Jr., 
Steubenville Business College, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Salesmanship and Distributive Education: 
Chairman, Josephine Boyle, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; vice-chairman, Phyllis Berger, Pitts- 
burgh. 


and Clerical Practices: Chairman, 

L. Zimmerman, McKeesport High School, 9 
Pennsylvania; vice-chairman, ro 
McCoy, Wheeling High School, Wheeling, west 
Virginia. 
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The eighth biennial conference of Pi 
Omega Pi, national collegiate business 
education fraternity, was held December 
29 at Hotel Sherman in Chicago in con- 
junction with the NBTA annual conven- 
tion. 

A special student session, arranged by 
Mary Ferro, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, was the opening feature 
of the meeting. Some eighty student dele- 
gates attended the meeting and heard an 
address by Clyde I. Blanchard, managing 
editor of the Business Education World. 


Pi Omega Pi: Convention 


Indiana, as guest speaker. Her topic was 
“Responsibilities of Pi Omega Pi Mem- 
b ” 


ers. 

Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas of Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls was 
elected president of the ~roup for a two- 
year term at the afternoon business meet- 
ing. This meeting was presided over by 
J. Frances Henderson, retiring president. 

The founder of the fraternity, Dr. P. O. 
Selby, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, presided over the an- 
nual banquet. Guest speaker was Dr. E. 


Lloyd V. Douglas 
President 


As toastmaster at the delegate luncheon, 
Miss Ferro introduced Frances R. Bots- 
ford, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 


School Administrators to Meet 


As this issue of THE JouRNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
seventy-second annual convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators to be held in San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 21-26. General theme for the six- 
day conference will be Education for a 
Free People. 

The opening activity on Saturday after- 
noon will be a broadcast of the People’s 
Platform, a roundtable of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System under the direction 
of Lyman Bryson. Eight hundred guest 
tickets will be available for the broadcast, 
which will be heard over a nation-wide 
hookup. 

Edmund Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will open the Monday morning 
session on “Education and Government.” 
Other speakers include George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools in Philadelphia. Sir Gerald 
Campbell, director general of the British 
Information Services in New York, will 
be the featured speaker at a general ses- 
sion on “Morale Building.” 

The Wednesday evening session will be 
devoted to the Far East with a welcome 
by Consul General Chih-Tsing Feng of 
the Republic of China, music by Chinese 
children of the San Francisco public 
schools, and an address by Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, outstanding authority on the Orient. 

Thirty-three discussion groups on the 
problems of school administrators will 
provide plenty of opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of such diverse questions as health 
education, adult education, school forums 
and many other problems. 
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John C, Crouse 
Vice-President 


Newly-Elected 
Pi Omega Pi 


Officers 


G. Blackstone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, who spoke on 
“Promoting Opportune Projects.” <A spe- 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


This year’s annual International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest scheduled for 
June 18 and 19 at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, will mark the first decade in the use 
of the contest method to determine top- 
ranking business students in the high 
schools, colleges and business schools of 
the nation. 

As in the past, the tests will cover the 
general subjects of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, machine calculation and dic- 
tating machine transcription. There are 
three divisions for each contest subject— 
secondary schools, business colleges and 
accredited colleges and universities—and 
the divisions are further broken down into 
the novice, amateur and open classifica- 
tions 

The official 1942 World Champion Type- 
writing Events to determine the top-rank- 
ing performers in the amateur, novice and 
portable typewriting and dictating ma- 
chine classes have also been scheduled on 
the contest program. Further details 
about these events will appear in a later 
issue Of THE JOURNAL. 

Contest Manager W. C. Maxwell, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
should be contacted for detailed informa- 
tion about registration, entry blanks and 
regulations. 


Earl G. Blackstone 
Secretary 


cial vote of thanks for service in gy. 
ganizing new chapters was given Arold 
E. Schneider, State Teachers College, § 
Cloud, Minnesota. 
New officers in addition to Dr. Doy 
are: Vice-president, John C. Crouse, Upj. 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; secretary 
Dr. Earl G. Blackstone, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; treas. 
urer, Dr. J. Roy ‘Wells, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas: 
organizer, Miss Irma Ehrenhard:, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
editor, Dr. Jessie Graham, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles ((al- 


J. Roy Wells 
Treasurer 


ifornia) Public Schools; historian, Ruth 
Roberts, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 


Retailing Personnel Meetings 


Under the chairmanship of Catherine H. 
Greer of Bloomingdale’s in New York 
City, the technical sessions of the Per- 
sonnel Group at the annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, January 12-16, set a new high in at- 
tendance, enthusiasm, and participation in 
discussion from the floor. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was a demonstration by Charles R. Bechtle, 
technical defense advisor for Lit Brothers, 
of methods of extinguishing incendiary 
fires and combating damage caused by 
sabotage and bombs. Sample bombs, test 
tubes and fire extinguishers were em- 
ployed by Mr. Bechtle to explain the 
workings of magnesium bombs, white 
phosphorus and Class C fires. 

Among the many stimulating speakers 
was Ralph R. Wolf, assistant director of 
the department of personnel study at Yale 
University, who listed the reasons why 
college students were critical of retailing 
as a career. 

The joint session of the Personnel and 
Store Management groups was devoted to 
a panel discussion on employee relation- 
ships, with particular emphasis _ being 
placed on employee morale and produc- 
tion. 

William Lange, Personnel Director of 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, was elect 
Group chairman for the coming year. Mt. 
Lange replaces retiring Chairman Cath- 
arine H. Greer, who remains on the boa 
as a member of the executive committee. 
Other officers elected were Robert LaMar, 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, vice-chairman; 
George Plant, secretary ; and Ruth Chapin, 
The William Hengerer Company, as af 
additional member of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Meeting 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh was elected presi- 
dent of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education at the 


D. D. Lessenberry 
President 


annual meeting of the group’s national 
Council December 28 at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Retiring President Dr. McKee 
Fisk presided at the meeting. 
Newly-elected officers who will assist 
Professor Lessenberry include: Vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. Peter Agnew, New York Uni- 
versity; secretary, Mrs. Ruth Williams, 
Oklahoma A. & M, College, Stillwater ; 
treasurer, Dr. James M. Thompson, East- 


Mrs. Ruth Williams 
Secretary 


em Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston ; historian, Icie B. Johnson, 
head of Commercial Department, Senior 
High | School, Amarillo, Texas; repre- 
sentatives, Milton C. Olson, High School, 
Bayside, New York; Ruby Hemphill, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Frances A. 
Clark, Potomac State School, Keyser, 
West Virginia. 

Immediately preceding the annual ban- 
quet on December 30, the fraternity initi- 
ated Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of: the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Guest sepaker at 
the banquet was Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chair- 
man of the department of education at 
ale University. 

Official announcement was made of the 
Winners of the award offered last year by 
the fraternity for the best research studies 
M Dusiness education for the period 1938- 

#. Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
700, received the award for 1938 and 1939 
with his “Study of Fifty-two Fundamen- 
lal Issues in Business Education and the 
Opinions of Fifty-eight Prominent Busi- 
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ness Educators Regarding These Issues.” 
This study has already been published in 
monograph form. 

T. James Crawford, of Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, received the award for the 
best business-education research for 1940. 
The title of his study, which is to be 
published by the fraternity, is “Frequency 
of Use of Gregg Shorthand Prefixes and 
Suffixes.” 

Dr. Myrtle M. Stone, assistant professor 
of teaching, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, received honorable mention 
for her study, “Status of Business Edu- 
cation in the Publicly Supported Second- 
ary Schools in the State of Iowa.” Miss 
Stone completed her study in 1940 at New 


Peter Agnew 
Vice-President 


York University and submitted it as her 
doctor’s dissertation. 

The research committee received nine 
studies. The judges were Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University; Professor 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Professor J. Andrew Holley, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College; and Dr. Clyde 
M. Hill, Yale University (alternate). 


James M. Thompson 
Treasurer 


The research committee consisted of 
Mrs. Helen M. Johnston, New Haven, 
Connecticut, chairman; Dr. Helen Rey- 
nolds, New York University; Professor 
Lessenberry; Dean Raymond D. Thomas, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College; Edward T. 
Schneider, Passaic Valley High School, 
Little Falls, New Jersey; Laila M. P. 
Kilchenstein, Grove City Pennsylvania 
College; Elsie L. Leffingwell, Senior 
High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


Junior Colleges Advance Meeting 


In order to determine an immediate 
course of action for junior colleges during 
wartime, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges advanced its annual meet- 
ing from the February date announced in 
last month’s JourNAL to New Year’s 
weekend. Representatives of 650 institu- 
tions meeting in Baltimore at that time 
pledged prompt cooperation to the gov- 
ernment and all educational groups in con- 
certed action for victory and an intelligent 
after-the-war period. 

Three days were devoted to sessions 
which discussed such wartime problems 
as curriculum adjustments, graduation 
without fulfillment of all requirements, se- 
lective service, guidance, air pilot training, 
civilian defense, and credit for military 
service. At one of the main sessions 
Colonel John N. Andrews of National Se- 
lective Service headquarters stressed 
greater student guidance during wartime, 
special training for young women to re- 
lieve men for active combat, provision for 
short terminal courses, and the desirability 
of young people staying in college until 
called for service. 

The Association elected officers for 1942 
as follows: President, John W. Harbeson, 
president, Pasadena (California) Junior 
College; vice-president, Jesse P. Bogue, 
president, Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont; executive secretary, 
Walter Crosby Eells, Washington, D. C. 
Executive Committee members- include 
James C. Miller, president, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, and James M. 
Ewing, president, Copiah-Lincoln Junior 
College, Wesson, Mississippi. 

The Association’s commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education has decided 
to provide from coast to coast this sum- 
mer three workshops for junior college in- 
structors interested in setting up terminal 
courses and in studying other problems of 
terminal education, according to an an- 
nouncement from Secretary Leland L. 
Medsker of the Chicago Public Schools. 
These workshops will be located on the 
east coast at Harvard University, in the 
midwest at the University of Chicago, and 
on the west coast at the University of 
California. 

At least 100 scholarships will be pro- 
vided for qualified junior college faculty 
members interested in study at the work- 
shops. 

The workshops at the University of 
California were started as an experiment 
last summer as part of the study on ter- 
minal education being carried on by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
through a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter Active 


Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
the University of Pittsburgh has enjoyed 
a very active year with a good attendance 
at all of its meetings held in conjunction 
with the conventions of the larger busi- 
ness teachers associations. 

Officers of the chapter are: President, 
John E. Szabo, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, R. F. 
Galbreath, Jr., University of Pittsburgh; 
corresponding secretary, Katherine Kill- 
gallon, Senior High School, Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania; recording secretary, Laila 
Kilchenstein, Grove City College; treas- 
urer, Zita Bellamy, Dobyns-Bennet High 
School, Keyser, West Virginia; repre- 
sentative-at-large, John M. Patterson, Eim- 
porium High School, Emporium, Penn- 
sylvania; alternate, Marjorie Hunsinger, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 
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Items of Interest 


| 


Miss Ehrenhardt Marries 
George Himmelbauer 


Irma Ehrenhardt of Indiana _ State 

- Teachers College in Terre Haute was 

married recently to George Himmelbauer, 

manager of the Royal Typewriter agency 
in that city. 

An active member of many professional 
organizations and a contributor to pro- 
fessional publications, Miss Ehrenhardt 
will continue teaching for the present and 
will use her maiden name professionally. 


Catholic Typing Contests 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor two con- 
tests in typewriting again this year. The 
first contest, to be held on March 12, is 
known as the Every Pupil Contest and is 
open to all pupils of typing, regularly en- 
rolled in both novice and amateur classes 
under Catholic supervision. Schools en- 
tering will be graded on the basis of 
median scores and winners will be awarded 
school trophies and plaques. 

A ten-minute straight-copy test will be 
given to first-year typists, while second- 
year typists will have a letter test for 
fifteen minutes. 

The second contest will be held the last 
week in April. In this contest, known 
as the Individual Contest, the pupil is on 
his own. Hitherto, only the select few 
had a chance. It is suggested that this 
year as many as possible take the test 
and then let the teacher submit no less 
than three nor more than five papers in 
either of the classes. 

Pupils who show exceptional skill in 
either contest will receive Defense Stamp 
Books. 

Application for entry in either contest 
and requests for detailed information 
should be addressed to Reverend Matthew 
Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


Reed Suggests ‘‘Brush-Up”’ Courses 


Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education of the New York 
State Education Department, in a recent 
letter to superintendents and _ principals 
throughout the state, suggested “brush- 
up” courses for young men in the com- 
munity who are soon to join the military 
forces of the country. 

Pointing out that draftees with type- 
writing, shorthand and other office skills 
may become valuable additions to the 


military clerical forces, Mr. Reed as- . 
serted that the establishment of refresher 


courses would be a valuable contribution 
to the country’s war effort. He advised 
that enrollment be limited to a few young 
men with previous training who are will- 
ing to attend short, intensive courses con- 
ducted by individual teachers on the in- 
dividual progress basis. 

Business teachers might volunteer to 
conduct these courses instead of giving 
other forms of volunteer service. In 
large schools, volunteer teachers might 
be assigned to “brush up” classes on a 
rotation basis—in order that all may have 
an opportunity to make a contribution. 
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Lessenberry Returns to Duties 


After a semester’s leave of absence, D. 
D. Lessenberry has returned to his duties 
as director of the teacher-training pro- 
gram at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lessenberry was recently honored 
by his election to the presidency of Pi 
Omega Pi, honorary graduate fraternity, 
at its annual meeting. He is also presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Commercial Educa- 
tion Association and a member of the 
executive board of the National Business 
Teachers Association. 


Dorsey and Morrow Named 
Distributive Education Supervisors 


James A. Dorsey and John A. Morrow 
have been named supervisors of distribu- 
tive education for the states of Connecti- 
cut and: Vermont, respectively. 

Mr. Dorsey has been executive secretary 
of the Northampton (Massachusetts) 
Chamber of Commerce for the past five 
years, and previous to that had six years 
experience in retail selling. A native of 
New England, he attended Georgetown 
University and later received his profes- 
sional training at Fitchburg State Teach- 
ers College and Northwestern University. 

Mr. Morrow was formerly a teacher of 
business subjects and coordinator of dis- 
tributive education in Burlington, Ver- 
mont. His includes 
two years of public accounting, four years 
in the sales field, and a number of years 
in the retail grocery business. He re- 
ceived both his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees at Boston University and has also 
studied at the New York University 
School of Retailing. 


Herbert Townsend Vance 


In the death of Professor Herbert 


Townsend Vance, head of the department | 


of secretarial science at Oregon State 
College for twenty-two years, business 
educators lost a valued leader and friend. 
Struck by a car near his own campus, he 
was instantly killed on January sixth, two 
days before his sixty-fourth birthday. 
Organizer of the secretarial science de- 
partment at Oregon a little less than a 
quarter of a century ago, Professor Vance 
was instrumental in developing it into a 
strong four-year curriculum degree-grant- 
ing course. In addition to his educational 


. experience he received vital business train- 


ing as private secretary in several large 
corporations and, as shorthand reporter 
for Newark and Philadelphia papers. A 
Spanish War Veteran, he served in the 
World War as a member of President 
Wilson’s party which conferred with the 
British food administration. 

Professor Vance was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State Normal School and 
from Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. 
His Master’s degree was from Oregon 
State College. 

His wife, a sister and five daughters 
survive the deceased. 
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Charles Kauzlarich 
Weds Miss Smart 


Charles E. Kauzlarich and Laura A. 
Smart were married at Moberly, Missouri, 
on December 26. Mr. Kauzlarich is an 
instructor in business education at the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kirksville, where they have estab- 
lished their home. He was formerly a 
teacher at Novinger and Shelbina, Mis- 
souri, and in the Junior College at El. 
kader, Iowa. 


Annual Contest Suspended 
“For the Duration” 


The Indiana State Business !-ducation 
Contest, held each Spring for the past 
twenty years, has been suspende: jor the 
duration of the war, according to Dr. M, 
E. Studebaker, head of the business edu- 
cation department at Ball State Teachers 
College in Muncie. 

In a letter to all schools enrolled in last 
year’s contest Dr. Studebaker explained 
that this action had been taken “to con- 
serve those things, time as well as mate- 
rial, which may be of greater use in the 
national defense program.” 


Prizes Announced for 
Artistic Typewriting Contest 


A complete list of prizes for winners of 
the fourth annual International Artistic 
Typewriting Contest has been announced 
by Julius Nelson of the Windber (Penn- 
sylvania) High School, director oi the 
contest. 

A portable typewriter anda gold medal 
will be presented as the first prize for the 
winning entry, and the first ten runners-up 
will receive a special merchandise prize 
and a bronze medal. <A candid camera 
will be the prize for the contestant sub- 
mitting the best portrait of any motion 
picture or radio star or any other celeb- 
rity, using the style illustrated on page 38 
of Mr. Nelson’s book Artyping. The con- 
testant submitting the best color reproduc 
tion of the butterfly illustrated on page 41 
of this book will receive a fountain pen. 

April 15th is the closing date for do- 
mestic entries in the contest; foreign et- 
tries should reach Windber not later than 
May 1. 


Drexel Cancels Celebration 


The formal celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology in Philadelphia, planned for the 
Spring of 1942, has been canceled by 
action of the Board of Trustees of the 
college. The Trustees decided to cancel 
further plans for this observance, since 
the present war crisis now occupies first 
place in the thought and effort of all 
Drexel men and women. 
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Private School News 


Miss Gallagher Opens New School 


The Rockford School of Business is the 
name o! the new secretarial school opened 
in Rockiord, Illinois, by Mary M. Galla- 
gher, well-known owner and operator of 
private usiness schools. 

Closeiy associated with the new school 
will be \liss Gallagher’s two other schools, 
the Gallagher School of Business in Kan- 
kakee and Brown’s Peoria School of 


New P: Rho Zeta Chapters 


Pi !:i0 Zeta International, honorary 
busines. fraternity sponsored by the 
Americ.:n Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, }cports the establishment of chap- 
ters in ‘welve business schools during the 
past year. 

Insti: utions where the new chapters are 
locate’ include: Havana Business Acad- 
emy, | avana, Cuba; Fargo Business Col- 
lege, | argo, North Dakota; Manitowoc 
Busine -. College, Manitowoc, Wisconsin ; 
Gallati. Business School, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana; ‘ctna School of Commerce, Indian- 
apolis, indiana; Burlington Business Col- 
lege, | arlington, North Carolina; Cheat- 
ham’s |susiness University, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa; Pineland College, Salemburg, 
North Carolina; College of Commerce, 
Inc, \linneapolis, Minnesota; Spencerian 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Gates 


Busine-s College, Augusta, Maine; Kansas 
City College of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Hartmann Purchases New School 


Arthur A. Hartmann recently purchased 
the Albuquerque (New Mexico) Business 
College from L. A. May and E. L. Hos- 
kins, owners and operators for the past 
twenty-one years. The former owners 
will assist.in the new organization and re- 
main on the staff indefinitely. 

A certified public accountant, Mr. Hart- 
mann plans to add courses in public and 
income tax accounting to the curriculum. 


Private Business Schools in 
Michigan Show Increase 

The seventy private institutions licensed 
as business schools in the state of Michi- 
gan report an increase of some 3,000 stu- 
dents in the past year. Enrollment figures 
for 1940 showed 10,550 individuals en- 
rolled in these institutions, while corre- 
sponding figures for 1941 reveal a total 
enrollment of 13,753. 

A corresponding increase in placements 
has been made by these schools. Against 
3,979 permanent and 1,872 temporary jobs 
filled in 1940, the figures for 1941 show 
that 4,710 permanent and 2,683 temporary 
positions were obtained by graduates of 
business schools. 


Waltermire School in New Home 


The Waltermire Business Institute at 
Hudson, New York, has moved into 
new quarters on Warren street where 
it will occupy an entire floor with its 
classrooms, offices, lunchroom, et cetera. 

Clayton J. Waltermire is owner and 
principal of the school, assisted by 
Sarah E. Hallenbeck, vice-principal. 


New AACC Members 

Sixteen new schools were admitted to 
membership in the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges during the past 
year: Central Business College, Philadel- 
phia; College of Commerce, Minneapolis ; 
College of Commerce, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Pineland College, Salemburg, 
North Carolina; Southeast Missouri 
Commercial College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Springfield College of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Missouri; West Point 
Business College, West Point, Georgia; 
Southern Business University, Inc., At- 
lanta, Georgia; Gallatin Business School, 
Bozeman, Montana; Business Training 
Institute, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland; 
Greenleaf School of Business, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Missouri Business School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; J. R. Kinsman, manag- 
ing director, Hemingway & Robertson, 
Victoria, Australia; National Commercial 
College, New Castle, N.S.W., Australia; 
Remington Business College, Hobart, Tas- 
mania; Everett Business College, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
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Economical...is only one word used 
by executives and secretaries to 
describe the new L C Smith. Other 
comments: speedy, easy to operate. 


good looking, dependable! 


Try one out today, and see why 
to so much of America it is the 


“preferred” office typewriter. 


Write us today for free helpful booklet 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc - Syracuse, New York 


“Tips to Typists”’ 
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TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free typewriting test service. 


For the school year 1941-42 


eight tests have been published, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring each test, 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for each test has been published in THE Journar 
for the month immediately following the one in which the test was given. These tables were based upon results reported by a group 
of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reported to the Bureau that much of the value of these tables of norms for 
comparative purposes is lost because they reach the teacher and the pupil so long after the test has been taken. So, for the cur- 
rent year a different plan which will meet this objection is being tried out. 


Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred students who also have taken the comparable 
tests for 1940-41, and the current tests have been equated on the basis of the results of this testing. A percentile table of norms 
appears in the issue of THE JouRNAL immediately preceding the date on which the test is to be given so that norms for com- 
parative purposes are in the teacher’s hands before the tests are given. 


The following table indicates the results for the February test which is scheduled for the end of the month. 


RESULTS FOR STRAIGHT COPY TEST—VOLUME VIII—FEBRUARY 1942—-NUMBER 5 


Grade 


Erasures* 


Periods a week 


40-45 


* Req. = Erasures Required. 


Not Per. = Erasures Not Permitted. ** In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the Typewriter Educational Research bureau, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Objectives for 

The California Business Educators’ As- 
sociation, Southern California section, has 
put its objectives in writing. Out of the 
best general ideas of members as to what 
they believed should be their association’s 
purposes, a committee of seven, headed 
by vice-president Wiley B. Tonnar, 
director of business education in Santa 
Barbara city schools, sifted and refined 
twelve objectives to help unify and direct 
the work of the Southern section. These 
objectives, which have already received 
favorable comment from several promi- 
nent educators, are submitted below for 
the consideration of business teachers in 
California and elsewhere: 


1. To encourage teachers of business 
subjects to meet in local, district, regional, 
and state groups in order to improve their 
professional growth through the exchange 
of ideas and the evaluation of experience. 


2. To cooperate with the California 
Business Educators’ Association; to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation and the State Department of Edu- 
cation in promoting business education in 
California and protecting its interests; to 
cooperate with any central national organ- 
ization that is later set up. 


3. To encourage cooperative part-time 
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Educators 


classes in merchandising, clerical, steno- 
graphic, and secretarial fields. 

4. To formulate recommendations as 
to the qualifications of a vocational 
counselor. 

5. To strive for closer cooperation with 
the business interests of each locality and 
the state. 

6. To develop ways and means of in- 
forming high school and junior college 
counselors of the complete picture of 
business education. 

7. To promote the acceptance by uni- 
versities and colleges of credits in busi- 
ness education to meet college entrance 
requirements. 

8. To study and understand legislative 
proceedings which affect business, busi- 
ness employees, employers, and teachers. 

9. To develop and promote an improved 
type of teaching credential for prospective 
business education teachers. 

10. To inaugurate a_ statewide 
service training program for business edu- 
cators. 

11. To constantly improve the business 
education curricula for training for the 
higher level office positions. 

12. To make surveys of 
placement records. 


successful 


New Association 
Officers 


Newly-elected officers of the commer- 
cial section of the Texas State Teachers 
Association are: Chairman, Ike H. Harri- 
son, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville; vice-chairman, Robert 
White, University of Houston; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Matzner, Kilgore High 


School. 
e 


Douglas L. Linville, Lafayette High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri, is the re- 
cently-elected president of the department 
of commercial training of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. He will be 
assisted by: vice-chairman, Dorothy Ro- 
lens, High School and Junior College, 
Flat River; secretary, Merea Williams, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


The commercial teachers of the Dela- 
ware State Teachers Association have se- 
lected Allen Ware of the P. S. DuPont 
High School in Wilmington to head their 
group for the coming year. Other officers 
are: Vice-chairman, Elizabeth McKelvey, 
Delaware City High School; secretary 
treasurer, Mrs. Madeline Bauer, Senior 
High School in Wilmington, 
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Dorothy Lillick, head of the commer- 
cial department at East High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been transferred 
to Portsmouth High School in that city. 
For the past three years, Miss Lillick’s 
students have been State of Ohio Cham- 
pions iii stenography. 


Two new faculty members at Ohio 
Wesleyan University this year are Fern 
O’Blossey as an instructor of secretarial 
science and Wilmer E. Armstrong in 
the department of economics and busi- 
ness. .\ graduate of the University of 
Toledo, Miss O’Blossey had three years 
teachins experienec there, first as a 
teaching fellow and later as an instruc- 
tor in secretarial science. Mr. Arm- 
strong, who received his Master’s de- 
gree last year from Indiana University, 
former!y taught at Washington High 
Schoo!, South Bend, Indiana. 


Jeff 0. Swineboard has accepted an 
appointment as instructor of commerce 
at The Citadel, a military college at 
Charlestown, South Carolina. He has 
been working on his doctorate at the 
University of Southern California for 
the past year. 


Ouachita College at Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas announces the appointment of 
W. B. McGuffie as head of the depart- 
ment of business administration. 


Rosalind Jones has left the Sapulpa 
(Oklahoma) High School to join the 
commerce faculty at the Miami (Okla- 
homa) Junior College. She was recently 
granted the Master’s degree at Oklahoma 
A& M College. 


North Georgia College at Dahlonega 
announces the appointment of Newton 
Oakes as head of the commerce depart- 
ment. He was formerly principal of 
the McKell High School, Fullerton, 
Kentucky. 


Dean Peterson has left the Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah to join 
the faculty at Weber College, Ogden, 
Utah. His position has been filled by 
Edward Christensen of the Springville 
(Utah) High School. 


The newly-created business depart- 
ment at Biltmore College, Asheville, 
North Carolina, will be directed by Mrs. 
Adele P. Lowrance, who has taught at 
the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina for the past two 
years. Previous to that she was direc- 
tor of business courses in the Asheville 
city schools. 
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Erling N. Rolfsrud has left the North 
Dakota Agricultural School in Fargo 
to accept a position as commercial in- 
structor at Concordia College in Moor- 
head, Minnesota. 


Among those who have left the edu- 
cational field to enter defense work is 
Dr. Raymond J. Worley, director of the 
school of commercial education at 
Duquesne University in Pittsburgh for 
the past ten years. He is with the 
Samuel Jones Jr. Agency in Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


Amy Louise Shaw, an honor gradu- 
ate from the University of Akron last 
June, has a teaching fellowship in the 
College of Business Administration in 
Boston University where she is work- 
ing for her Master’s degree. 


State Teachers College at Farmville, 
Virginia, announces the addition to its 
faculty of Norman O. Meyers from the 
Grove City (Pennsylvania) High 
School. A graduate of Grove City Col- 
lege, Mr. Meyers has completed gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

e 


Perry Chatterton has organized and 
is teaching the first retail selling class 
to be included in the curriculum of the 
Alpena (Michigan) High School. He 
also conducts a cooperative evening 
course in that subject for employees in 
Alpena stores. 


The Saginaw (Michigan) Business In- 
stitute is under the active management 
of Paul W. Daines during the absence 
of G. I. Nippress who has been called 
into government service at Huron, 
Ohio. 


J. Leslie Bayless, who received his 
Master’s degree from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa this past summer, is now 
teaching in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Council Bluffs. He was for- 
merly located at the Madison (Kansas) 
High School. 


Newly-appointed supervisor of dis- 
tributive education at the Ejichelberger 
Senior High School in Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania is Chester L. Sheaffer, a mem- 
ber of the faculty there for the past 
three years. Mr. Sheaffer is working 
for his Master’s degree in the distribu- 
tive education field at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Rubye Lee Cochran recently accepted 
an appointment as assistant professor 
of secretarial science at Eastern New 
Mexico College in Portales. She was 
formerly at the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women in Columbus. 


Marian Logan whose appointment to 
the staff of the Strayer-Bryant and Strat- 
ton College in Baltimore was announced in 
the November JourNAL, has secured a 
new position. She is now secretary to 
the high school principal and to the 
school psychologist, doing guidance 
work at the Anderson School, Staats- 
burg-on-Hudson, New York. 


A new staff member at the Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is J. E. 
Silverthorn who left the Ponca City 
(Oklahoma) High School to accept this 
position, 


The Northeast Junior College division 
of Louisiana State University at Mon- 
roe has appointed Wilbur Lee Perkins 
to its commercial teaching staff. He has 
been head of the commercial department 
at the Ruston (Louisiana) High School 
for the past two years. 


O. M. Hager, for the past six years at 
the Huron (South Dakota) Senior High 
School, has been appointed state super- 
visor of distributive education for North 
Dakota and assistant professor in the 
school of Commerce at the University 
of North Dakota. 


A promotion to head of the commer- 
cial department of the Detroit Western 
High School has been announced for 
James S. Connell, who holds degrees 
from Michigan State Normal School 
and the University of Detroit. 


Irving G. McNayr has received a 
Works Project Administration appoint- 
ment as state supervisor of clerical 
training for the state of Alabama. He 
was formerly associated with the Sidney 
Lanier High School in Montgomery, 
where he will have his new headquar- 
ters. 


Two new instructors at Texas Chris- 
tian University are Beverley Bowman 


of Cedar Falls, Iowa and C. L. Little- 
field from Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Harold V. Neece is acting head of 


~ the department of commerce at North- 


west Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, during the absence of Ster- 
ling Surrey. Mr. Neece was formerly at 
Sayre (Oklahoma) Junior College. 


The department of secretarial train- 
ing at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence reports the addition of Mar- 
garet O’Briant to its teaching staff. 
Miss O’Briant was formerly at Okla- 
homa A. and M. University. ‘ 

e 


Inez Conley is teaching this year at 
Washburn College in Topeka, Kansas. 
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Make sure you see... 


How to Improve 
Your Personality 


By Roy Newion., Ferris Institute. 


A practical book on personality improvement that 
may be used as a text in business schools, high 
schools, or colleges. An attempt is made to show the 
tremendous importance of personality in every field 
of human activity, Emphasis is on practical, work- 
able suggestions that can be carried out in any 
American community by any normal person, $1.75. 
Teacher's Manual available. 


Practical Accounting 


By Edwin L. Theiss, University of Illinois 
and Jay L. Hunter, East High School, Aurora, IIl. 


This important new book covers all the bookkeep- 
ing technique usually presented to the beginning 
student. The text is in the form of a story, interestingly 
told, utilizing one man’s business from the time of its 
establishment as a simple proprietorship through its 
evolution into a partnership and finally into a corpo- 
ration. The text, together with Student's Workbooks 
and practice Business Cases, provides an excellently 
planned and practical one-year course for students 


counting. $2.25 


Your Personal Economics 
By Augustus M, Smith 


Gives high school and business college students 
a clear picture of the economic problems of everyday 
life they will face as workers and wage-earners: in- 
come budgeting, economical buying, proper use of 
credit, purchasing life insurance, owning or renting 
a home, etc., etc. $1.96 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


primarily interested in the vocational aspects of ac- 


A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


Charles H. lange. Ph. B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material \ hich 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all 
entering a business office—should have. 
Business in its broad aspect and the form and functic-ning 
of our economic organization is covered first. The» fol- 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices fou:d in 
the various departments of business, such as the fina:cial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administrativ: 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the ‘une- 
tions of each department, the interdependence and ::ter- 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse  illus- 
trations of business papers and office devices make «lear 
the purpose of such instruments, 

Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and Pri ctice 
because it fills an important gap in commerce cours:s—a 
knowledge of how things are done in business. 


We will gladly send this modern work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


the of 


HANDBOOK 


A Completely New Text Based on the Chandler Act 


by A. Lincoln Lavine of the New York Bar 


EVERY PHASE of this vital law for the 
preservation, reorganization and liquida- 
tion of business enterprises is covered, 
clearly and understandably. Late, perti- 
nent cases illustrate the application of the 
statute. An appendix contains the General 
Orders and all forms authorized by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


No other work on the subject can excel 
Handbook on Bankruptcy for conciseness. 
Send for an inspection copy and consider 
its suitability as a text for business law and 
accounting students of college level. 


276 pages, handsomely bound, $2.75 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Woolworth Building New York 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
Robert A. Lamberton, New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 467 
pp. $3.50. 

The classroom experiences of the author 
in the teaching of accounting to general 
students as well as to accounting majors 
are in te background upon which the 
materials of this text have been organized. 
Itis thercore a basic text containing only 
the esscutial materials for a one-year 
course and does not include highly spe- 
cialized »hases of accounting generally 
taught advanced students. 

In its organization, the textbook com- 
bines practice with the theoretical presen- 
tation an affords ample opportunity for 
the praciice in the problem materials of 
each chapter. Questions also are included 
inthe work materials of each unit. 

The fundamentals are introduced by a 
study of financial statements, followed by 
apreseniation of the ledger accounts and 
the trial balance, and finally the journals 
and controlling accounts. Up-to-date mate- 
rials including payroll problems and social 
security are also included. 

Additional material for classroom use 
is available in the three practice sets in- 
cluded in this text. Any or all of them 
may be used as time permits. Each is 
complete in itself—the first to be used 
after the accounting cycle has been taught 
through the use of only one journal, the 
second aiter the special journals have 
been developed, and the third after con- 
trolling accounts have been presented. 

The simplicity and conciseness of these 
materials should appeal to college teachers 
of accounting who are looking for a text 
which will meet the needs of both general 
and specialized students. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by H. Dewey Ander- 
son and Percy E. Davidson; California: 
Stanford University Press, 618 pp. $6.50 
(Including Supplement containing 1940 
Census data.) 


By making use of census data on occu- 
pations of the gainfully employed since 
1870, and by conducting an extensive re- 
search into industrial history and current 
Teports, the authors have brought together 
ina comprehensive book both the neces- 
sary statistics and their interpretation in 
meaningful and useful form. 

This book is of great significance to 
teachers of business subjects. It indicates 
the opportunities in business occupations 
in terms of a detailed analysis of the 
occupations in trade and clerical fields. It 
'S by tar the most thorough and compre- 
hensive document that has appeared to 
date. The book should have an impor- 
fant place in every library for business 
teachers and should be a must book for 
anyone who is undertaking service in 
business education. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


PROPER TELEPHONE USAGE, Official 
Miscellaneous Bulletin Number 2060, 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan, 44 pp. 


Here is a course of study outline for 
business education teachers which will be 
genuinely helpful. It considers in great de- 
tail the problems of teaching the proper 
use of the telephone and deals with any 
related topics such as use of the telephone 
directory, telephone personality, telephone 
transactions, and use of the multitude of 
telephone services. 

There is an abundance of drill material 
for the adequate practice of skill. It is 
interesting to note that this bulletin was 
prepared by the office machines class of 
the National Defense Training Program 
at Pontiac, Michigan. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR USE BY TEACH- 
ERS OF WORKERS IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS, Bureau of Business 
Education, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California, 
29 pp. 


This bulletin of information on com- 
mercial and industrial motion pictures 
was prepared for use by teachers of 
vocational training classes of workers 
in distributive occupations. It is de- 
signed to meet the need for a reference 
list of sales training films dealing with 
the principles and techniques of sales- 
manship and for available films relating 
to the production and merchandising of 
specific products. These latter are usu- 
ally referred to as product information 
and training films. 

In addition to motion picture films, 
the names of certain producers and dis- 
tributors of commercial and_ industrial 
films are included. There are a con- 
siderable number of organizations of- 
fering service in these fields. However, 
those that are listed in the bulletin are 
the companies and individuals that by 
the date of publication had responded 
to the inquiries for information. 

A separate section is devoted to mag- 
azines, catalogs and other reference 
sources. 

The names and addresses of all or- 
ganizations and individuals referred to 
in the various parts of the bulletin are 
given in a separate directory at the end. 


HOW TO GET A SECRETARIAL JOB, by 
Louise Hollister Scott and Elizabeth C. 
Belcher, Harper and Brothers, New 
York: 104 pp. $1.00. 


This book, valuable at any time to the 
girl who wants to carve out a business 
career, is especially valuable today when 
for the first time in twelve years there are 
more stenographic and secretarial jobs 
than there are girls to fill them. 

Here two acknowledged experts in the 
affairs of business women show how to 
get office employment which offers the 
applicant the best chance for growth and 
advancement in her chosen field. They 
point out six ways of learning of vacan- 
cies, discuss the use of agencies, personal 
contacts, school and group employment 
services, application letters, et cetera, and 
they make wise suggestions for those 
faced with the obstacle of age and the 
problem of leaving home. Special con- 
sideration is given to the timely problem 
of how to apply for government jobs. 

Louise Hollister Scott is a teacher in 
the Department of Business Training at 
Finch Junior College and the author of 
How to Be a Successful Secretary and 
Income Management for Il’omen. Eliza- 
beth Corson Belcher is Vocational Coun- 
selor of the Boston Y.W.C.A. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY, by Omar 
Pancoast, Jr., New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 155 pp. $1.75. 

This research study is concerned with 
achieving greater efficiency in the use of 
human resources by the wise encourage- 
ment of occupational mobility. 

Why, for example, did we not train 
workers in the mechanical skills, in which 
there are at present such great shortages, 
during the period when millions were 
idle? Dr. Pancoast gives evidence that 
employment can be increased by increas- 
ing the training and mobility of workers 
as a whole. 

This book is of great significance to 
those concerned with the guidance of stu- 
dents. It indicates the degree to which 
training, general or specific, should go, 
and the influence of the various employ- 
ment factors upon occupational mobility 


and vice versa. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT PROBLEMS IN 
CORPORATION FINANCE, Revised Edi- 
tion, by Herbert E. Dougall and Harold 
W. Torgerson, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 135 pp. $.90. Soft 
covers. 


A new set of problems to be used in 
conjunction with a standard text in busi- 
ness and corporation finance. 

The majority of these problems are 
taken from actual business situations and 
are arranged in the order in which the 
topics are found in a number of texts now 
in use. The problems are graded from the 
short and simple ones to those of more 
detail calling for a variety of background 
information for their solution. 
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GREGG SPEED BUILDING 

by John Robert Gregg. 


This series of three advanced shorthand 
texts consists of the 80-lesson text, New, 
Revised Edition, for one semester ($1.20) ; 
the Year Course of 160 lessons ($1.50) ; 
and the College Course of the 160 lessons 
plus 64 pages of unedited congressional 
speeches ($1.60). Each of these three 
texts follows the famous Gregg speed- 
building plan—review of principles, ad- 
vanced phrasing, transcription, and dicta- 
tion material for building sustained writ- 
ing skill. All include a generous supply 
of shorthand plate material. All are les- 
son planned—40-minute assignments. 


SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


by Leslie and Zoubek. 


Eighty 40-minute assignments of material 
for advanced shorthand classes. An all- 
shorthand text that emphasizes transcrip- 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


REACH YOUR OBJECTIVE 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LO 


tion and writing speed. Shorthand plates 
written by three certified shorthand re- 
porters. ($1.50). 


GREGG DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


by Renshaw and Leslie. 


A systematic program for the develop- 
ment of transcription skill and writing 
speed in the advanced shorthand class. 
Written by authors who are experienced 
in teaching and in office work. ($1.50). 


DIRECT-METHOD 
MATERIALS FOR GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


by Brewington and Soutter. 


Makes an excellent all-shorthand reading 
book for the second year of shorthand. 
40 per cent of the content deals with traits 
and attitudes that are essential to success- 
fully filling a job as stenographer or sec- 
retary. ($1.60). 


BOSTON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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For speed, typing ease, for better business letters, choose the Underwood 1)pewriter. 


Lypes better Letters! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
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FIRS! A "mechanical writer" had long bee, 
before it became a reality, when Remingtoy 


man 
first practical "type-writer" in 1873, 
revolutionized business methods and 


emancipator of womanhood 


in the mind of 
produced the 

Remington Model One 
proved the 


since that great event the name "Remington" has 


FINEST Ever s: 
been associated with progress in typewriter manufacture. 


The latest Remington Typewriter achievement--Model Seven- 
teen--is another example of giving the business world 
When compared feature for 


the finest in typewriters. 
Ne feature with "The Other Three" combined, Model Seven- 
nearly 3 to 1 superiorit@ 


teen wins 54 to 3l-- 
FASTEST ang from the 
ra Remington Model Seven- 
ind its 


many excluss ive. features in 
studénts-- typists everywhere--fin 

makes for the fastest typing 

at our nearest Branch office 


teen, teachers, 
No obligation. 


easy all-around operation 
possible. Try Model Seventeen 
for the typing thrill of your iif 


RAND 


Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, NY 


School Dept., 
REMINGTON MODEL SEVENTEEN 
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